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HREE weeks after the U.S.S.R. 

representative returned to the Se- 
curity Council on August | there was 
only one point on which President 
Malik and the members were in 
agreement: that no substantive reso- 
lution was being debated and that the 
Council was deadlocked on proced- 
ural issues. But, though the immedi- 
ate issue was on the participation of 
Korean representatives, the debate 
revealed the basic attitudes of all 
members on almost every aspect of 
the Korean situation. Members also 
met informally but the President was 
not able to report a way out of the 
deadlock though there was agreement 
to continue these exchanges. The 
representative of India suggested a 
committee of the non-permanent 
members to consider all proposals for 
peaceful settlement and the future of 
the country after hostilities end. 
However, as of August 23, a formal 
resolution had not been submitted. 
Meanwhile, General MacArthur, 
Commanding General of the Unified 
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(Covering the period August 10—August 23) 


Command, reported savage fighting 
and spoke highly of “splendid co- 
operation” between forces of Mem- 
ber states. He urged speedy building 
up of ground forces to expedite 
success. Another important develop- 
ment was completion of arrange- 
ments for a United Nations relief 
organization under the auspices of 
General MacArthur’s headquarters. 
Supplies will come from Member 
states, specialized agencies, command 
resources, and voluntary associations 
and organizations. 


Economic and Social Council 


One of the most outstanding ses- 
sions of the Economic and Social 
Council was that which was tempor- 
arily adjourned at Geneva on August 
16 after nearly seven weeks’ work 
beginning on July 3. 

In dealing with 53 agenda items, 
the Council took noteworthy action 
in the economic field. Detailed 
measures, international as well as 





national, to counter the scourge of 
mass unemployment were recom- 
mended. Important proposals were 
also evolved on ways of financing the 
economic development of under-de- 
veloped countries from both domestic 
and foreign sources. 

In reviewing technical assistance 
activities, the Council expressed satis- 
faction with the initial operations of 
the expanded technical aid program 
which it drew up last year. 

In the social field, the Council 
recommended that the General As- 
sembly extend the advisory social 
welfare services of the United Na- 
tions. In planning long-range activ- 
ities to help the children of the 
world, it recommended that the As- 
sembly should continue UNICEF on a 
long-term basis with amended terms 
of reference. The new name pro- 
posed was United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Endowment Fund. 

The Council approved a statute to 
govern the operations of the office of 

(Continued on Page 231) 
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Diseussion Continues 
In Security Council 


ELD in a procedural deadlock on the seating of the representative 

of the Republic of Korea, the members of the Council met twice 
for an informal exchange of views on this and other questions. No agree- 
ment was reached, but the members decided to hold other informal meet- 
ings. A suggestion that a committee composed of the six non-permanent 
members of the Council should be established to consider all proposals 
for the peaceful settlement of the Korean conflict and the future of the 
country was made by the representative of India. But, as of August 24, 
no formal proposal had been submitted. In his second report to the Coun- 
cil on the Unified Command, General Douglas MacArthur spoke highly 
of the splendid co-operation of United Nations forces in the field and 
pointed out the urgent need for building up ground troops. 


I. Two Draft Resolutions 
Before August8 Meeting 


T its meeting on August 8, the 

Security Council had before it 
two draft resolutions, one submitted 
by the United States on July 31 and 
the other by the U.S.S.R. on August 
4. The United States resolution con- 
demned the North Korean authorities 
for their continued defiance of the 
United Nations, asked Members to 
use their influence in persuading 
those authorities to cease their defi- 
ance, and called upon all states to 
refrain from assisting the North 
Koreans and from any action that 
might spread the conflict to other 
areas and further endanger interna- 
tional peace and security. The US. 
S.R. proposal consisted of two 
points: (1) to hear the representa- 
tive of the People’s Republic of 
China and “representatives of the 
Korean people” on the Korean ques- 
tion; and (2) to put an end to hos- 
tilities in the area and at the same 
time to withdraw “foreign troops” 
from Korea. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
opened the meeting by reading a tele- 
gram addressed to him as President 
of the Council. In this telegram 
Pak Hen Nen, Foreign Minister of 
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the People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea, said that his Government had 
facts showing that the “American 
interventionists” were resorting to 
“inhuman and barbarous” methods 
of waging war in Korea: “ruthlessly 
violating the rules of international 
law and the standards of human 
morality,” with American air forces 
attacking undefended Korean towns 
and industrial centres which 
contained no military objectives, 
“slaughtering peaceful inhabitants, 
old people, women and children, and 
destroying their property.” 

His Government, Pak Hen Nen 
concluded, categorically protested 
against this and demanded that 
urgent steps be taken to stop the 
“monstrous crimes” being commit- 
ted by United States armed forces 
in Korea. If the Council failed to 
take such steps, the responsibility 
would fall not only on the “United 
States interventionists,” but also on 
the member states of the Council 
which prevented those steps from 
being taken. 

When the President had finished 
reading the cable, Dr. Tingfu F. 
Tsiang, of China, protested that the 





President had once again proceeded 
to business without inviting the rep- 
resentative of the Republic of Korea 
to sit at the Council table. Did the 
President, he asked, consider it 
obligatory for him to carry out the 
Council’s decision of June 25 by in- 
viting the South Korean representa- 
tive to take his seat at the table? 
Pointing out that the invitation of 
June 25 was, according to customary 
procedure, for participation in con- 
sidering a question, not for participa- 
tion in one meeting, Dr. Tsiang 
pressed the President for an immedi- 
ate ruling on his point of order as 
provided in Rule 30. (This rule states 
that if a representative raises a point 
of order, the President shall im- 
mediately state his ruling. If the lat- 
ter is challenged, the President shall 
submit it to the Council for immedi- 
ate decision, and it shall stand unless 
overruled.) 

Mr. Malik replied that the ques- 
tion under discussion was his pro- 
posal for inviting both sides in Korea 
to be heard by the Council. As there 
were still some members of the 
Council who wished to express their 
views on this question, it would be 
premature for him to announce any 
conclusion in a hasty manner. 

Dr. Tsiang again requested a rul- 
ing, and Arne Sunde, of Norway, 
observed that it was never “prema- 
ture” for the President to discharge 
his duties and observe the rules of 
procedure. Saying that he was acting 
in strict accordance with the Charter 
and the rules of procedure, Mr. 
Malik declared that inasmuch as the 
U.S.S.R. delegation had raised ob- 
jections to seating the representative 
of South Korea, he could not, as 
President, announce his final con- 
clusion until the discussion on the 
question was concluded. As he still 
had several speakers on his list, the 
Council should continue discussing 
the question. Interrupting the inter- 
preter at this point, Mr. Malik added 
that he was not making a final ruling, 
but was merely summing up the posi- 
tion which had arisen. The Presi- 
dent, he repeated, had yet no basis 
for a definite ruling on the ques- 
tion. 


Ruling Challenged 


Challenging this “ruling,” Warren 
R. Austin, of the United States, said 
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the President had declared, in effect, 
that it was his conclusion and ruling 
that he could not decide on the ques- 
tion until everyone at the table has 
spoken. Perceiving this when he 
heard the interpretation, Mr. Malik 
had tried to back out of it in his 
supplementary remarks. Mr. Austin 
said that he challenged the ruling 
and insisted on the Council’s right 
to make a decision. 

Like every member of the Coun- 
cil, the President had the right to 
make corrections during the inter- 
pretation, said Mr. Malik. When 
the term “ruling” had been used 
during the interpretation, he had 
pointed out that no final ruling had 
been made. On this, Dr. Tsiang 
commented that the President’s con- 
duct itself was a ruling—a ruling in 
execution, not merely a ruling on 
paper. 

Speaking on a point of order as 
the U.S.S.R. representative after his 
right to do so had been challenged 
by Dr. Tsiang, Mr. Malik said that 
the Council had been obliged to 
spend two days discussing his delega- 
tion’s proposal to invite representa- 
tives of the people of Korea to the 
table because of the opposition of 
the United States delegation and the 
representative of the “Kuomintang 
group.” Since the cessation of hos- 
tilities was under consideration, it 
was essential to hear both sides, 
which would be proof of the Coun- 
cil’s real desire to assist in putting 
an end to hostilities. 


“Slanderous” Statements 


Under pressure from the United 
States and other members, the Coun- 
cil had invited a representative of the 
“puppet Syngman Rhee regime” to 
attend its meetings, and the latter 
had made a number of “slanderous” 
statements against the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea. 
Those members of the Council who 
“unquestioningly obey the behests of 
Washington” believed those state- 
ments and took action on this one- 
sided version of events in Korea. All 
Assembly decisions on the Korean 
question had been taken on the one- 
sided statements of the United Na- 
tions Commission on Korea, which 
was “nothing but an obedient tool 
of the State Department.” 

To press for an invitation to the 
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A CROWD of more than 6,000 listened to broadcast proceedings of the Commission on Korea 
Inside the Cultural Hall sat an audience of 1,000. 


during a public meeting at Taegu. 


South Korean representative and to 
oppose granting representatives of 
North Korea a hearing before the 
Council was completely contrary to 
the Charter and to Article 32 in par- 
ticular. 

The United States representative 
had opposed an invitation to both 
sides on the grounds that in the As- 
sembly and the Council the United 
Nations had “declared the Republic 
of Korea . . . to be the only Govern- 
ment which represents the Korean 
people.” Nothing of the sort was 
contained in the resolutions of either 
the Assembly or the Council—not 
even in the Assembly resolution of 
1948, to which the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion had resolutely objected. That 
resolution merely stated that in the 
area of Korea in which elections 
had been held under the supervision 
of the United Nations Commission 
—i.e., in South Korea—a govern- 
ment had been established which 
controlled only that part of Korea, 
and not the whole of it. This Gov- 
ernment, set up as a result of “mani- 
pulated elections carried out by the 
United States military authorities,” 
had no connection whatsoever with 
North Korea. Legal authority there 
was exercised by the Supreme Pop- 
ular Assembly, elected by the people 
of all Korea—in the North, on the 
basis of free, universal, direct, and 
equal elections by secret ballot; in 
the South, on the basis of similar 


elections held under illegal condi- 
tions, for the “Syngman Rhee clique” 
did not permit free elections. 

It was not the North Korean Gov- 
ernment which first embarked on the 
course of declining to have anything 
to do with the United Nations and 
its Commission. On the contrary, it 
was the Anglo-American bloc which 
first prevented that Government’s 
representatives from attending the 
Assembly session and which forced 
through its own “one-sided, unjust, 
and illegal” resolutions. The United 
States representative was now trying 
to use these resolutions not only to 
conceal the illegal action and dis- 
criminations practised against North 
Korea since 1947, but also to con- 
ceal and justify the “direct aggres- 
sion” by the United States against 
the Korean people and its legal rep- 
resentative, the Government of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea. 


Three Points Cited 


Nor was there any foundation or 
substance in the assertion that the 
North Korean authorities had “not 
submitted to the United Nations 
Commission.” First, no legal action 
had been taken by the United Na- 
tions, so that there was nothing to 
submit to. Second, the resolutions 
“dictated by the United States Gov- 
ernment” were illegal because they 
were adopted in gross vio'stion of the 
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Charter and were not binding on 
anyone. Third, those adopting the 
illegal resolutions had committed an 
act of discrimination against the 
North Korean Government by refus- 
ing to grant a hearing to its repre- 
sentatives, which was a flagrant 
violation not only of the Charter but 
of all universally accepted standards 
of international dealing. 

United States representatives talked 
of “fairness” and “democracy,” but 
was it fair or democratic for a group 
in the Council, at United States 
dictation and in the absence of two 
permanent members — the U.S.S.R. 
and China—to adopt illegal and 
scandalous resolutions against one 
of the parties to a domestic conflict, 
a civil war between the people in 
Korea, without having heard that 
party? 

The U.S.S.R. insisted that repre- 
sentatives of the Korean people, of 
both the North and South, should be 
heard. Refusal to do so, Mr. Malik 
concluded, could be interpreted only 
as unwillingness to contribute to the 
termination of hostilities and a peace- 
ful settlement. 


Inability to Rule 


After Dr. Tsiang had again raised 
his point of order and requested a 
ruling, Mr. Malik repeated that the 
President, under the circumstances, 
could not give a ruling on seating the 
South Korean representative and said 
that his delegation was introducing 
the following proposal: “To put to 
the vote the question whether the 
permission granted to the representa- 
tive of the South Korean authorities 
to attend the meeting of the Security 
Council of June 25 is valid for to- 
day’s meeting also.” 

Whatever the legal position might 
be, the simple fact was, said Sir 
Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom, that a very large majority in 
the Council wished the representa- 
tive of the Republic of Korea to 
take his seat at the table without 
further delay. Unless the President 
ruled to the contrary and his ruling 
was sustained, that could be done 
now, and then the Council might 
discuss whether representatives of 
North Korea should also be invited. 
If the President presented the ques- 
tion in a form to which he might 
apply the veto, he would be disre- 
garding Rule 30 and avoiding an is- 
sue which was quite clear. The Pres- 
ident could not be forced to admit 
making a ruling when he said he had 
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not, or to make a ruling which he 
declined to make. But Sir Gladwyn 
appealed to him to face realities and 
allow the Council to get on with its 
business. Sir Gladwyn added that if 
this appeal failed, he saw no other 
course than for the Council “to ad- 
journ for consultation.” 

It was true, Mr. Malik replied, that 
the Council could not force the 
President to make a ruling regard- 
less of all considerations. If the lat- 
ter could not make and announce a 
ruling, he was within his rights in 
not doing so. Referring to the pre- 
ceding speaker’s remarks, he pointed 
out that he had the right of veto as 
the representative of the U.S.S.R., a 
permanent Council member, and not 
as President, for the President as. 
such did not have that right. He 
then proposed that the Council vote 
on the motion submitted by the U.S. 
S.R. on the question of inviting the 
South Korean representative. 

All the President’s “manoeuvring, 
cunning, and devices” only obstruc- 
ted the work of the Council and did 
not tend toward peace or limiting 
the area of combat, said Mr. Austin. 
The U.S.S.R. representative was us- 
ing his position as President to 
charge that the United States was 
the aggressor, that the South Koreans 
provoked the North Koreans by in- 
vading their territory. But “whose 
troops,” Mr. Austin asked, “are at- 
tacking deep in the country of some- 
body else? The North Koreans.” 

Whose country, he went on, is 
being overrun by an invading army? 
The Republic of Korea. Who is 
assisting the Republic of Korea to 
defend itself? The United Nations. 
Who has the influence and power to 
call off the invading North Korean 
army? The Soviet Union. Who then 
is supporting the United Nations 
Charter and working for peace? The 
53 United Nations Members who 
are assisting the Republic of Korea. 
Is the Soviet Union one of these? 
No. What member of the Council is 
assisting the invaders in the Coun- 
cil? The Soviet Union. 


Move to Adjourn 


If the President’s campaign of ob- 
struction continued, the Council 
would be stalled on dead centre for 
the remainder of the month, unable 
to discharge its Charter responsi- 
bility of keeping the peace. Mr. 
Austin was reluctant to believe that 
the Soviet Government intended this 
result, and therefore moved that the 
Council adjourn till two days later, 
August 10, to allow the U.S.S.R. 
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delegation to communicate with 
Moscow. Meantime, other delega- 
tions should consult together on 
steps to assert the Council’s au- 
thority. 

The audience in the Council cham- 
ber was called to order by President 
Malik, who requested the public to 
sit quietly and not impede the Coun- 
cil’s work by expressing its emotions. 
Mr. Malik then said that the United 
States representative, “with char- 
acteristic originality,” was attempt- 
ing to shift the blame from the guilty 
to the innocent. It was his delegation 
and its “faithful vassal, the repre- 
sentative of the Kuomintang group,” 
which were engaged in obstruction- 
ism and had secured the rejection of 
the U.S.S.R. proposal for immedia- 
ate discussion of peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question. 


U.S.S.R. Position 


The United States delegation was 
attempting to create the erroneous 
impression that its resolution was 
intended to limit the conflict, to se- 
cure its so-called “localization.” That 
resolution was intended “to extend 
the scale of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s aggression against the 
Korean people, to exterminate the 
Korean people, industry and cultural 
monuments, which can never be re- 
stored. American troops were tram- 
pling on Korean fields; American 
airmen were murdering, shooting, 
and firing on the peaceful popula- 
tion.” 

The U.S.S.R. delegation had in- 
structions to fight for just considera- 
tion of the question of the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question in 
the Council. A just consideration 
meant an invitation to both parties 
to the dispute. A just solution meant 
an invitation to a representative of 
the Chinese People’s Republic. 

If the United States delegation 


needed time to delve once more into 
the “complexities of procedural 
manoeuvre” or “to consult with his 
satellites, in order to bring pressure 
to bear on them” the meeting could 
be adjourned for two days. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation con- 
sidered it necessary to deal immedi- 
ately with the complaint from the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea and was submitting a draft 
resolution on the “inhuman, bar- 
barous bombing by the American 
Air Force of the peaceful popula- 
tion, towns, and populated areas in 
Korea.” This bombing was a gross 
violation of the universally accepted 
rules of international law. The reso- 
lution proposed that the Council 
decide to call upon the United States 
Government to cease and not permit 
in the future the bombing by the air 
force or by other means of towns 
and populated areas and also the 
shooting up from the air of the 
peaceful population in Korea. The 
Secretary-General was to be _ in- 
structed to bring this decision to the 
“very urgent attention” of the United 
States Government. As this matter 
should be considered without delay, 
the U.S.S.R. proposed that the Coun- 
cil meet again the following day. 

When a motion for adjournment 
was on the floor, there should be no 
discussion of it, said Antonio Que- 
vedo, of Eucador. Yet the U.S.S.R. 
representative had just made a long 
speech, addressing the members of 
the Council as though they were a 
“gang of forced laborers in an Arctic 
clime” and not the representatives of 
free states. He asked to be put first 
on the list of speakers for the next 
meeting. 

The United States proposal to 
hold the next meeting two days later 
was then adopted by a vote of 9 in 
favor and 1 against (the U.S.S.R.), 
with 1 abstention (Yugoslavia). 





II. Unofficial Exchanges 
Of Views by Members 


EMBERS of the Council, said 

the President at the opening of 

the meeting on August 10, had held 
an unofficial exchange of views on 
the questions raised at the preceding 
meeting. This had shown that the 
views remained unchanged but it had 
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been recognized that it would be 
useful to hold such unofficial ex- 
changes of views in the future. 

Dr. Tsiang, of China, again raised 
the point of order he had made at 
the two preceding meetings and once 
more asked for a ruling. Rule 30 
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had been made inoperative by the 
fiat of the President. Moreover, on 
the plea that the U.S.S.R. objected, 
he had refused to carry out the 
Council’s decision of June 25 to in- 
vite the South Korean representative. 
To nullify a Council decision on that 
ground would make the Council an 
organ of anarchy and render it in- 
capable of discharging its responsi- 
bilities. 

Dr. Tsiang recalled that the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1948 declined a 
hearing to a representative of North 
Korea because these authorities re- 
fused to co-operate with and totally 
ignored the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea. Mr. Malik had 
argued that before the Council had 
condemned North Korea as the ag- 
gressor, a representative of that 
regime should have been invited. 
But the Council at that time was not 
dealing with a dispute, but with an 
aggressive war. If a representative 
of North Korea had been invited at 
that time and his Government had 
continued defying the Council as it 
had done, it would have been neces- 
sary to expel him. If present attempts 
to invite a representative of the ag- 
gressor succeeded, they would set at 
naught the whole effort of the Coun- 
cil, said Dr. Tsiang, “and we might 
as well give up this great institution 
of ours.” 

Supporting the point of order, Mr. 
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Austin reviewed a “few relevant 
facts” of the Korean situation in 
order to help the President discharge 
his duties. He recalled that the lead- 
ing Allies in the World War had 
pledged the freedom and independ- 
ence of Korea and that the thirty- 


eighth parallel had been selected as . 


an administrative boundary line for 


convenience in accepting the sur- 


render of Japanese troops. This was 
a temporary military division, and 
not a permanent political one, as the 
United States Government and the 
General Assembly had recognized in 
urging the abolition of the military 
frontier and the creation of a unified 
Korea under a democratic and inde- 
pendent government. The United 
Nations Commission on Korea had 
been charged with helping in these 
tasks, but it had been denied access 
to North Korea by the Soviet Union, 
the occupying power. South of the 
parallel, the Commission had super- 
vised two elections, certified the 
establishment of a democratic gov- 
ernment, and verified the withdrawal 
of United States occupation forces. 
The Assembly had accepted the Re- 
public as the only valid and lawful 
government in Korea. Many Mem- 
bers supported its admission to the 
United Nations which was blocked 
by the U.S.S.R. veto. 

“The determination of the United 
Nations to ensure that Korea shall 


be free, unified, and independent of 
outside influence from any great 
power, on or off the continent, has 
never wavered,” said Mr. Austin. 
“This is what the United Nations 
forces are fighting to uphold in 
Korea. The battle we are fighting is 
not a battle for any fragment of the 
population; it is a battle for the right 
of the Korean people to choose their 
own future. It is a supreme effort 
to give the Korean people the right 
to control their own destinies, a right 
that so many countries caught in the 
net of imperialism with a new name 
— Communist imperialism — have 
lost.” 


“Zombie Governments” 


Observing the situation south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, United Na- 
tions observers could report on the 
faults of a new nation as well as its 
virtues, could certify the struggles 
as well as the success of democracy. 
To the north was only the darkness 
of the arbitrary action of a great 
power free to carry out its imperial- 
ist purposes. To call the instruments 
of this imperialism the representa- 
tives of the Korean people was only 
a tragic witticism to those aware of 
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how quickly nationalism, patriotism, 
and independence have been crushed 
in other countries to produce sub- 
servient puppet governments—“zom- 
bie governments that breathe and 
speak and act, but have no soul.” 

The mists that covered North 
Korea for five years suddenly parted 
on June 25, and out of the fog rolled 
a mighty military machine, the spear- 
head of the new imperialism. On 
June 24, the United Nations Com- 
mission reported their “principal im- 
pression” was that the South Korean 
army was organized entirely for de- 
fense and in no condition to carry 
out a large—scale attack. . . .” On 
June 26 they reported that the North 
was carrying out “a well-planned, 
concerted and full-scale invasion. ...” 
These reports by a Commission com- 
posed of the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, China, El Salvador, France, 
India, the Philippines, and Turkey 
completely disposed of the fantastic 
charge of aggression by the Repub- 
lic of Korea. Mr. Austin added that 
withdrawal of United States occupa- 
tion forces from South Korea had 
been observed and verified by the 
United Nations. “So far as any 
United Nations observation is con- 
cerned, the Soviet Union might still 
control by military force all areas 
north of the thirty-eighth parallel. I 
am not stating that this is a fact. I 
am simply saying that the United 
Nations has never had the opportu- 
nity to learn by observation anything 
to the contrary.” 

Within 24 hours after the attack 
the Council adopted a resolution 
calling for immediate cessation of 
hostilities and for the “rendering of 
every assistance” by Member states 
“in the execution of this resolution.” 
As the attack continued, President 
Truman at noon on June 27 an- 
nounced support ordering United 
States air and sea forces to assist the 
Korean Government. On the same 
day, the Council recommended 
necessary aid to repel the attack. 
Since then, 53 Members have sup- 
ported the United Nations action. 


Proposals Contrasted 


The U.S.S.R. had the influence 
and power to call off the invading 
North Korean Army, and it was the 
North Koreans and those who sup- 
port them who were responsible for 
all the bombing and bloodshed. The 
U.S.S.R. “peace” proposal offered a 
settlement that would send the Unit- 
ed Nations police away and leave the 
bandits to plunder Korea at will. It 
offered the kind of “peace” that en- 
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OUTSIDE THE Commission headquarters at Pusan, linesmen instal telephone connections, while 
communications engineers supervise the erection of radio antennae. 


sued when the innocent victim lay 
dead and still. This Council believed 
in the kind of peace endorsed by 
Prime Minister Nehru, a_ living 
dynamic peace. 

The United States proposal was 
simple and straightforward. It con- 
demned aggression, appealed for the 
use of influence to halt the North 
Korean defiance of the United Na- 
tions, and called for efforts on the 
part of all states to keep the conflict 
localized until peace was restored. 
Armed defiance of the United Na- 
tions was armed defiance of the 
people of the world, and should be 
condemned as the ultimate lawless- 
ness. Action had to be taken to 
ensure that every aggression was a 
complete failure. If law and order 
were to be established in the world 
community, there could be no 
temporizing with defiance of the 
orders of the Council to end a breach 
of the peace. 

As the Charter clearly called upon 
every Member to do everything pos- 
sible to halt aggression, it should not 
be necessary to issue a special ap- 
peal to states to use their influence 


with the North Korean authorities to 
have them ceases their defiance. 
Whose planes, whose tanks, and 
whose training, he asked, had made 
it possible for the North Koreans 
to defy the United Nations? The 
bloodshed in Korea could be stopped 
immediately if certain Members were 
prepared to fulfill their Charter 
obligations. The fear of war could 
be lifted from the peoples of the 
earth if one certain member of the 
Council would answer the appeal. 
Rarely had there been such an op- 
portunity to demonstrate that re- 
peated protestations for peace were 
sincere. 

The United States proposals had 
the central objective of localizing the 
conflict in Korea and ending it there, 
being inspired by the statement of 
the representative of India on July 
28 that if the North Koreans, know- 
ing the world’s verdict, would com- 
ply with the Council’s resolution of 
June 25, they would spare Korea 
much needless suffering, allay fears 
of a world conflagration, and 
strengthen the hands of those work- 
ing for peace. The proposals car- 
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ried forward in spirit and substance 
the resolution on the Essentials of 
Peace endorsed by 53 nations at the 
last General Assembly, embodying a 
practical application of those es- 
sentials for peaceful co-existence so 
loudly proclaimed but so seldom 
practiced. To refrain from any action 
that might spread the conflict was 
an elemental obligation of good citi- 
zenship in the world communty. 

Armed conflict anywhere endan- 
gered peoples everywhere, Mr. Aus- 
tin went on, for in every conflict 
lurked the terrible possibility that it 
might spread and engulf all. Every 
government had the gravest responsi- 
bility to prevent that from happen- 
ing. The United States proposals did 
not presume to answer all the prob- 
lems, but they represented an urgent 
and practical step in the direction of 
peace. Mr. Austin concluded with 
the hope that everyone in the Coun- 
cil was prepared to make at least 
this contribution to the welfare of 
mankind. 

As no other members wished to 
speak, President Malik said that the 
Council could perhaps proceed to 
the most urgent question before it— 
the telegram of August 5 from the 
People’s Democratic Republic of 
Korea protesting the bombing of 
peaceful towns and populated areas 
by the United States air forces. 


Request for Ruling 


Mr. Austin requested the Presi- 
dent to rule on the point of order, 
saying that the Council ought not to 
waste any more time. Mr. Malik re- 
plied that the informal exchange of 
views among the members had not 
resulted in changing opinions on the 
point. It was hardly advisable, there- 
fore, to return to that question, for 
it was obvious to all that under the 
circumstances the President could 
not make the ruling asked by the 
representative of the United States 
and of the “Kuomintang group.” 

This ruling was challenged by Mr. 
Austin, who called upon the Presi- 
dent to put the question to the Coun- 
cil. Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, also objected. The Presi- 
dent’s remarks inferred, he said, that 
the members had agreed in their in- 
formal meeting that the question had 
been exhausted, that everybody had 
had his say, and that the Council 
should therefore pass on to con- 
sideration of the next question. That 
was not his view, said Sir Gladwyn. 
The only way out of the serious im- 
passe in the Council was to go on ask- 
ing the President to give his ruling 
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as he should do. Sir Gladwyn added 
that he would give further arguments 
at the next meeting on what he con- 
sidered the President’s duty to be. 

The United States representative 
had challenged a ruling when none 
had been made, said Mr. Malik. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation, he continued, 
had made clear its view that, on the 
basis of the universally accepted in- 
ternational definition of aggression, 
the United States was the aggressor 
in Korea. The charge that the U.S. 
S.R. was supplying North Korean 
troops with arms was a “baseless 
slander.” Arms and equipment in 
their possession had been sold to 
them by the U.S.S.R. when it with- 
drew its forces from Korea. 

The President, said Alberto I. 
Alvarez, of Cuba, abused the pre- 
rogatives of his office by refusing to 
comply with the rules of procedure. 
He also distracted the Council by 
making “propaganda” statements, 
reading ‘“Moscow-inspired” cable- 
grams from the North Korean au- 
thorities, and submitting proposals 
ignoring previous agreements of the 
Council for the sole purpose of pro- 
tecting the aggressors. His delegation 
protested most strenuously against 
the delaying tactics of the President. 
Such tactics should cease immedi- 
ately, and the point of order should 
be ruled on before the meeting ad- 
journed. (At this point, the Presi- 
dent asked those in the audience 
please to keep silent and not express 








their emotions.) 

The ruling of the President had 
been challenged, said Mr. Austin, 
and a vote on that challenge should 
be taken at once. Both by word and 
deed, the President had ruled that 
the point of order raised by Dr. 
Tsiang did not have priority, which 
was a violation of the law. The at- 
tempt to bring up other business for 
consideration denied that priority 
and denied the right of the South 
Korean representative to sit at the 
table. The question to be voted on 
was whether the representative of the 
Republic of Korea should not be 
seated. 

Repeating that he could not give a 
ruling, Mr. Malik said that the 
United States representative was in- 
troducing an innovation into the rules 
of procedure and the working prac- 
tice of the Council, employing the 
trick of attributing to the President 
a ruling which he had not made and 
then challenging that ruling. Nor 
was a ruling made, Mr. Malik added, 
when he observed that it would be 
advisable to pass on to another ques- 
tion. It was a wish submitted for the 
Council’s consideration and as it 
found no support, the President had 
not and did not now declare it to be 
a ruling. The meeting adjourned at 
5:50 p.m. 


COMMISSION MEMBER Dr. Kamil Idil, of 
Turkey (left), inspects a refugee centre with 
Dr. Lee, the Commission’s Korea interpreter, 


and a Korean policeman. 
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III. Two Representatives 
Challenge Procedure 


HUS, as the President said at the 

opening of the Council meeting 
on August 11, there had been pro- 
tracted discussions on inviting Korean 
representatives. The U.S.S.R. had 
proposed to invite “representatives 
of the Korean people” meaning the 
representatives of the North and 
South. The second proposal before 
the Council amounted in effect to 
extending the permission granted to 
the authorities of South Korea on 
June 25. These two proposals, Mr. 
Malik said, should be put to vote. 
Thereupon the Council should con- 
sider the three substantive resolu- 
tions, one by the United States and 
the other two by the U.S.S.R. 


Sir Gladwyn Jebb and Mr. Austin 
immediately challenged this pro- 
cedure. Before the proposals were 
put to vote, Mr. Austin said, the 
point of order should be settled. The 
President’s ruling was being chal- 
lenged. On this Mr. Malik said that 
he, as President, had made no ruling. 
Mr. Austin replied that the Presi- 
dent desired to put the Soviet pro- 
posal to vote unless there were 
speakers: that ruling was being chal- 
lenged. Mr. Malik maintained that 
there had been no ruling and hence 
there could be no challenge but he 
called upon Sir Gladwyn to speak. 


United Kingdom Argument 


The basic U.S.S.R. premise, Sir 
Gladwyn said, was that the Council 
was dealing with a civil war and 
that consequently both parties to it 
should be invited. However, the 
United Nations had declared the 
Government of the Republic the law- 
ful government; United Nations ob- 
servers were stationed on its de facto 
frontier, and the whole state existed 
under the mantle of the United Na- 
tions. This government was attacked 
by soldiers of a rival government 
not acceptable to the United Na- 
tions. These soldiers were Korean 
but that did not make it a civil war. 
To put both sides on an equal foot- 
ing was “patent nonsense.”  Refer- 
ences to the American civil war were 
irrelevant because neither side in that 
war was recognized by an interna- 
tional organization. 
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Apart from this, wars between 
people of the same race, even when 
they do not involve a government 
set up under the aegis of the United 
Nations, are by no means exempt 
from decisions of the Security Coun- 
cil. If the Council decided that a 
civil war constituted a threat to or 
breach of peace, nothing could pre- 
vent its taking action to put an end 
to the incident. Article 2 (7) of the 
Charter which enunciates the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention in matters 
essentially within the domestic 
jurisdiction of a state provides “.... 
but this principle shall not prejudice 
the application of enforcement meas- 
ures under Chapter VII.” 


When the Security Council de- 
cided that the Republic of Korea 
should be defended against a brutal 
attack and decided on appropriate 
measures to this effect, no permanent 
member present objected in the 
slightest or even made any reserva- 
tions. That one of the permanent 
members represents a government 
not recognized by a minority of 
members of the Security Council did 
not affect the issue. The question 
of Chinese representation could be 
decided only by a majority; other- 
wise it was difficult to see how the 
Security Council could function at 
all. 

Perhaps, continued Sir Gladwyn, 
the U.S.S.R. now regretted its ab- 


sence “but to maintain that the Se- 
curity Council must be powerless 
because one member in a fit of 
pique simply boycotts it, is really 
to admit that the Security Council 
and indeed the whole of the United 
Nations can only function if it func- 
tions in accordance with the wish 
and even at the behest of one indivi- 
dual permanent member.” 


“Valid though I myself believe the 
theory of great power unity to be, in 
the sense that the United Nations 
can never work properly for so long 
as the great powers are at logger- 
heads, and can therefore proceed 
in the long run only on the basis of 
unanimity, I cannot conceive that 
any rational being would admit that 
the theory ought to be abused in 
such a way as this, more especially 
since all the great powers, along with 
the small ones, have entered into a 
solemn obligation to abide by the 
purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter.” 


The chief trouble with the Soviet 
Union, Sir Gladwyn said, is_ its 
“peculiar, long outmoded, determin- 
istic philosophy” under which every- 
thing works in accordance with what 
the major Soviet Union prophets 
have foretold. The obsession of im- 
perialist powers banding together for 
an inevitable war with socialism— 
which begs the question whether the 
Soviet regime is in fact socialist— 
haunted the otherwise sane citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. But there is no 
reality in the nightmare. “All that 
the non-communist powers are in 
fact doing is to take steps to see that 
the repressive and old-fashioned 
philosophy to which I have refer- 
red is not imposed by force on states 
which it does not suit and which 
have no desire to live under it. All 
they would ask of the Soviet Union 
Government is that they should not 
become the slaves of their own 
theories—that, as the poet has it, 
they should ‘drain not to its dregs 
the urn of bitter prophecy.’ ” 


“False Premise” 


Thus a state which subscribes to 
the current philosophic interpretation 
in Moscow must be right. If it at- 
tacks another state, this is not and 
cannot be aggression in Moscow’s 
opinion but only the repelling of an 
imperialist attack. “Show me any one 
of the United States soldiers, Mr. 
President,” Sir Gladwyn said, “who 
will rather reign in outer Mongolia 
than go back to Seattle and I will 
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gladly concede your point about ‘Im- 
perialist America.’ ” 

On this false premise the U.S.S.R. 
representative was manoeuvering to 
ensure that the North Koreans and 
the South appeared at the Council so 
that it might be said that both sides 
were to blame, that the great thing 
was to let Koreans settle matters 
themselves, and get the “foreign 
devils” to leave in order that the 
communization of Korea could pro- 
ceed on well-established lines. 

“It means the elimination of all 
those sufficiently intelligent to dis- 
pute anything that some Man-God 
may from time to time assert; the 
‘liquidation’—as the pleasant phrase 
has it—of anyone who could be de- 
scribed as belonging to the bour- 
geoisie; and the establishment of a 
centrally trained and largely non- 
indigenous bureaucracy who regard 
the transformation of sentient hu- 
man beings into machines as the 
chief triumph, and indeed the main 
purpose of what is agreeably refer- 
red to, I understand, as ‘social engi- 
neering.’ ” 


South Korean Vote 


But in this case there would not 
be, as there was in others, even the 
pretence that South Koreans voted 
for slavery. On the contrary the fact 
is that they showed in elections ob- 
served by the United Nations that 
they did not care for Soviet com- 
munism in the least. They dared to 
vote for democracy, not upside down 
democracy, but real democracy 
“blundering perhaps, inefficient pos- 
sibly, but nevertheless a regime under 
which spiritual progress was at least 
possible for the simple reason that 
thought was free.” 

North Korea planned its crime 
when the policeman was somewhat 
off guard. But the policeman though 
jumped on blew his whistle and a 
number of other policemen were 
now coming to his aid. The argu- 
ment that all the policemen should 
be called off was not likely to find 
favor if only for the fact that if this 
were done the incident would soon 
be repeated and “Asia would once 
again be the scene of the crime.” 

Dwelling on this point, Sir Glad- 
wyn said that, repulsed in Europe 
“the dark forces of communist im- 
perialism are concentrating for the 
kill in the vast arena of Asia’; all 
the new, emergent states, Burma, In- 
donesia, Viet Nam and the Philip- 
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pines are affected and they know it. 
Quoting a recent statement of Pan- 
dit Nehru which described com- 
munism as pure terrorism and 
stressed that the nationalist urge is 
the strongest and growing urge in 
South East Asia, Sir Gladwyn said 
that in the past western powers had 
not heeded or sufficiently recognized 
this urge. But communist imperial- 
ism would certainly recognize it less. 
“Here is a field indeed in which 
Western Europe and Asia have much 
in common; and, whatever their rela- 
tions in the past, they are likely 
both to be lost unless they both 
realize the dangers and concert to 
meet it.” 

Whatever the final solution of the 
Korean question the first necessity, 
Sir Galdwyn insisted, was that the 
invading forces go to where they 
came from. Then some United Na- 
tions body might contact the North 
Korean authorities and report to the 
Council. Only thereafter could the 
Council consider inviting North 
Korean representatives for working 
out a scheme to establish a really 
independent democratic Korea, 


Concluding, Sir Gladwyn stressed 
that the United Nations “is the only 
present basis for a possible world 
community other than a centrally 
controlled world despotism.” There 
must be a great constructive effort to 
reconcile divergent national philo- 
sophies, to raise the standard of liv- 
ing of under-developed peoples in 
the world’s interest as well as theirs. 
“The United Nations way is per- 
haps not the only way to achieve this 
end because in human affairs every- 
thing is possible, but it is the only 
way which the common man can at 
present see for improving his lot. 
And one thing is certain. This hope 
will be destroyed and the way will 
be lost if we do not now succeed 
in dealing with aggression as it should 
be dealt with, and by ensuring that 
the barbarous and_ old-fashioned 
methods of former centuries are not 
repeated in this.” 

Following Sir Gladwyn, Mr. Malik 
answered “the numerous distortions” 
of Mr. Austin the previous day. Sir 
Gladwyn’s speech was an unphilo- 
sophic attempt to defend the inevit- 
ability of Anglo-American domina- 
tion over the peoples of Asia and 
the Far East and Mr. Austin, he de- 
clared, had been unable to refute the 
facts which proved that the United 
States had perpetrated “a gross act 
of aggression on the Korean people 
and is an aggressor.” 





The Security Council’s first discus- 
sions on the Korean question were 
based on the one-sided and ten- 
dentious information given by the 
United States and Synman Rhee 
sources. As to the Commission, it 
was common knowledge, said Mr. 
Malik, that it received its informa- 
tion from the same sources. The 
composition of the Commission did 
not guarantee its objectivity, its first 
report being signed by the Kuomin- 
tang member. These fabricated re- 
ports dictated by MacArthur could 
not be used to confirm United States 
allegations. The first report of the 
Commission was supposed to cover 
events of June 24 but it was re- 
ceived June 29—apparently con- 
cocted after the failure of the in- 
vasion of North Korea by “Syngman 
Rhee forces ” 

Mr. Malik then proceeded to take 
up a number of points in the report. 
Five South Korean divisions were 


A REPRESENTATIVE of the Provincial Gover- 

nor (right) of Kyongsang Namdo greets 

members of the Commission outside the 
Governor's office at Pusan. 
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in action, it said, at the beginning 
of the invasion with a sixth re- 
ported to have joined the fighting 
on the 26th. North Korea was re- 
ported to have put three divisions 
and two brigades in the field. The 
Syngman Rhee forces were there- 
fore, said Mr. Malik, not “dis- 
posed in depth for defence” as re- 
ported by the Commission but con- 
centrated on the frontier for the 
clear purpose of attack. That South 
Korean forces lacked heavy armor 
was not true for, in addition to well- 
known American official data on 
supplies, was the fact that the 
North Korean forces seized in the 
Ongdin Peninsula 500 heavy and 
light guns, over 2,500 rifles and 
140 automobiles. Quoting Amer- 
ican newspaper reports to the effect 
that retreating South Korean forces 
abandoned large quantities of arms, 
Mr. Malik said that this was a 
repetition of what happened in 
China. 

“In his attempt to confuse the 
facts the United States representa- 
tive is resorting to direct slander 
against the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics in stating that North 
Korea is being provided with So- 
viet arms. 


“Shabby Slander” 


“In the brief remarks which I 
made yesterday I have already re- 
plied to this question by declaring 
that the United States representa- 
tive’s assertions are a shabby slander 
which in no way conforms to the 
facts, as North Korea has only the 
armaments sold to it by the Soviet 
Union when the U.S.S.R. troops 
withdrew from that country.” Mr. 
Malik also charged that “the fa- 
mous warmonger, Mr. Churchill” had 
similarly spread the slander that the 
Soviet Union is supplying jet pro- 
pelled aircraft to North Korea: “in- 
ventions which do not correspond 
to facts and are falsifications from 
beginning to end.” 

Equally it was not true that 
United States air forces went into 
action only on June 28. The Peo- 
ple’s Army Command announced 
that United States aircraft were 
bombing towns and villages on June 
* 


Mr. Malik then proceeded to say 
that Mr. John Foster Dulles and 
Mr. J. Muccio could and did pro- 
voke an attack on North Korea by 
“the puppet army of Syngman 
Rhee.” The attack was the result of 
a plan carefully prepared by the 
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American military authorities in 
Korea with the immediate collabora- 
tion of General MacArthur. On 
July 8, Kim Ir Sek, former Min- 
ister of Home Affairs in the Syng- 
man Rhee Government, had stated 
that Rhee visited Japan at Mac- 
Arthur’s invitation last spring and 
received orders to place his army 
at MacArthur’s disposal for the 
“duration of the campaign against 
the North” and to carry on joint 
training with the Japanese army. 
Syngman Rhee proceeded to comply 
with these instructions and was 
promised, according to Kim Ir Sek, 
“an army of volunteers” from Japan. 

In the first official statement on 
June 25, continued Mr. Malik, the 
Ministry of Home Affairs of the 
Democratic Republic stated that 
early in the morning, on June 25, 
a surprise offensive was launched 
by the South Korean Government 
and that the forces penetrated to a 
depth of between one to two kilo- 
meters north of the parallel in the 
areas of Hacin, Kumchon and Chor- 
won. This was borne out by Mun 
Hak Won, former political adviser 
of Syngman Rhee, who said on July 
21 that General MacArthur in pre- 
paring the plan, had tried to pro- 
voke a war before July as the Chi- 
nese communist army was supposed 
to be preparing an attack on For- 
mosa in July. Mr. Malik then de- 
tailed statements before the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the United 
States Congress and by General 
Roberts, head of the American Mili- 
tary Mission in Korea. He quoted 
Mr. Johnson, leader of the Amer- 
ican administrative machinery for 
aid to Korea, telling the House of 
Representatives that “one hundred 
thousand soldiers and officers of the 
South Korean Army, provided with 
American equipment and trained by 
the American Military Mission had 
completed their preparations and 
could go into battle at any moment.” 
Summing up this evidence, Mr. 
Malik said: 

“1. The South Korean Army was 
formed by the Americans to pro- 
tect American capital investment in 
Korea (for there are no other capital 
investments there), and to act as a 
watchdog for its American masters 
in South Korea, which the United 
States of America monopolies are 
striving to convert into a colony of 
their own. 

2. At the beginning of June the 
100,000 men of the South Korean 
Army were in a state of full mili- 
tary preparedness to carry out a 


provocative attack on North Korea. 

3. The chief of the American 
Mission, General Roberts, was him- 
self describing the  thirty-eighth 
parallel as nothing more nor less 
than a front as far back as the be- 
ginning of June this year.” 

Depositions of captured South 
Korean officers confirmed these 
statements. It was the United States 
that launched open _ intervention 
when it saw that the Rhee regime 
was collapsing. For Mr. Austin to 
speak of the tragic fate of the 
Koreans was to shed crocodile tears, 
The fate of the Korean people is of 
little interest to the ruling circles of 
the United States: only the minerals, 
the cheap labor and the strategic 
value of the country. 


History Recalled _ 


On the earlier history of the 
Korean question, Mr. Malik recalled 
that in December 1945 the Foreign 
Ministers adopted the decision which 
would have ensured the restoration 
of Korea as a unitary, independent 
and democratic state. This decision 
was sabotaged by the United States 
and its command in Korea. The 
United States then unlawfully re- 
ferred the question to the United 
Nations, thus breaking the Moscow 
agreement. Since then a number of 
illegal decisions have been forced 
through, “United Nations resolu- 
tions” which concealed the pro- 
prietary activities of American 
monopolies in Korea. The repre- 
sentatives of North Korea were not 
admitted to the General Assembly. 
Striving to convert all Korea into 
its colony, the United States pro- 
voked an armed conflict — with 
a sinister part being played by Gen- 
eral MacArthur “who fancies him- 
self as the Vicar of God and the 
Viceroy of the Far East and has 
no intention of returning to the 
United States.” 

When hopes placed in the puppet 
government failed, the United States 
hastened to assist the Syngman Rhee 
clique and confronted the world 
and the United Nations with the 
fait accompli of aggression against 
the Korean people. The United 
States was attempting to pervert 
the whole United Nations into a 
weapon for the defence of Amer- 
ican capitalist and strategic inter- 
ests in the Far East. The aggres- 
sion by the United States was a gross 
violation of the Charter, a cynical 
misuse of the flag of the United 
Nations, “a monstrous international 
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crime,” and “an act of interna- 
tional banditry.” 

It was not surprising that the 
People’s Army inspired by its high 
ideals could not only repulse the 
mercenaries of the South but launch 
a counter-attack and destroy the 
Syngman Rhee army. 

An attempt was now being made 
to condemn the government of the 
Democratic Republic for its al- 
leged violation of United Nations 
decisions: but there were no lawful 
decisions of the Security Council on 
Korea. The whole intrigue over the 
new resolution of the United States 
was designed, Mr. Malik charged, to 
aggravate the civil war, secure con- 
demnation of one of the parties and 
to conceal and justify further United 
States aggression against the Korean 
people. 

The obvious contrast between the 
clearly contradictory proposals of 
the U.S.S.R. and the United States 


will show that the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment was calling on the Security 
Council to follow the path of peace- 
ful settlement while the United States 
was seeking to push the Security 
Council farther and farther towards 
aggression. The Council must take 
its choice between a firm stand for 
peace and sinking deeper into the 
mire of war into which it is being 
dragged by the aggressor. 

“The Soviet Union is prepared 
to take an active part in the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion through the Security Council 
and to use its influence for this 
worthy purpose. . . . It stands firmly 
and unconditionally for peace and 
the peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, and calls upon the 
Security Council to adopt the same 
course. 

“It resolutely objects to the aggres- 
sive proposals of the United States 
and will vote against them.” 





IV. Debate Over Ruling 
Continued on Aug. 14 


T is a mistake to seek to convice 

the world that the invaded Repub- 
lic of Korea is the aggressor, said 
Mr. Quevedo of Ecuador when the 
Council met again on August 14; or 
that a United Nations Commission 
could be a mere tool of the United 
States; or that the Security Council 
acted in obedience to United States 
pressure; or that 52 free na- 
tions would help to hide, dissimu- 
late or become accomplices in the 
imperialistic acts of another nation. 

The United Nations reaction to 
the Korean question meant that the 
great majority of states is convinced 
that from now on closer union must 
be achieved in order to resist ag- 
gression whenever and wherever it 
occurs. 

“Once the Republic of Korea was 
invaded the United Nations had 
only two choices: to do what it has 
done; or to perish. Indeed if the 
United Nations had allowed Korea 
to be invaded and occupied it would 
have ceased to function as a political 
instrument for the preservation of 
peace and for the protection of the 
independence of the peoples of the 
world; it would have been reduced 
to a bureaucratic office which regu- 
lated or administered only those 
matters on which the permanent 
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Members were agreed, with the ex- 
ception of course, of its economic 
and social work.” 

As to inviting the representatives 
of North Korea, could they be heard 
when they were defying the Coun- 
cil’s authority and waging war 
against the United Nations? The 
North Koreans had also repeatedly 
eluded the overtures of the United 
Nations Commission. “The Council 
cannot admit the aggressor to its 
table,” Mr. Quevedo said, “until 
he loosens the grip which he has on 
the throat of his victim and while 
he is still committing an offence 
against the Council and the United 
Nations as a whole.” Further, the 
Council was familiar with the posi- 
tion taken by the North Korean au- 
thorities in their “kind communica- 
tions.” 

Mr. Quevedo concluded that faith 
in international organization should 
not be lost though there are so few 
subjects on which four permanent 
members are in agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. But, to achieve the goal of 
peace, nations must not launch col- 
umns of tanks or columns designed 
to subvert the way of life of neigh- 
boring states. Let states not feel 
that they are predestined to create 
a universal order, for the world is 





not ready to become the empire of 
any great power. Any nation which 
makes such an attempt will destroy 
itself and engulf the others in grief 
and blood. 

Earlier, in his speech Mr. Que- 
vedo pointed out that all Member 
states and not only those on the 
Security Council had a say in the 
matter of Chinese representation. 
Possibly their considered views 
would be heard at the next Assembly 
session. It might therefore be ad- 
visable for all Members as well as 
for the people of China themselves 
not to raise the question now. 


Impartiality Required 


Saying that he would not try to 
compete with the President in 
propaganda, in the technique of con- 
stant reiterations and the drowning 
of real issues in a lava of bold and 
unsubstantiated postulates, Mr. 
Arne Sunde of Norway emphasized 
that the Security Council was not 
an arena of propaganda. In dis- 
charging responsibilities on behalf 
of all 59 nations, the President of 
the Council had to be impartial 
and to administer rules faithfully 
lest the deliberations bog down into 
“confused and futile prattle.” 

The President’s first ruling to ex- 
clude the representative of China 
was clearly unwarranted and had 
been voted down. In the circum- 
stances, the ruling could have had no 
purpose other than the ones of 
propaganda and of embarrassing 
members who want to solve the 
question of Chinese representation 
in a constitutional way. Now, how- 
ever, the overwhelming majority of 
the Council held that a binding de- 
cision had already been taken to 
admit the representative of the Re- 
public of Korea. The representative 
of the U.S.S.R. was perfectly en- 
titled to hold a contrary opinion but, 
as President, he had no right to 
block the solution of this prelimin- 
ary issue by arbitrarily refusing to 
give his ruling when the question 
is properly put to him on a point 
of order. The President’s obstinate 
refusal to fulfil his duty under Rule 
30 faced the Council with the 
broader issue whether or not the 
President could observe or disre- 
gard rules at his convenience. 

It seemed inconceivable that a 
responsible representative should 
wish to preside over the Council 
while maintaining that it was in- 
competent to make any substantive 
decisions. After two weeks of fruit- 
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less procedural wrangles, it was per- 
tinent to ask the President for an 
explanation of the patent incon- 
sistency between his objection to the 
Council’s competence and the fact 
that he continued to preside. 


The Security Council, like a lov- 
ing father, was ever ready to kill 
the fatted calf for the return of the 
prodigal son, said Mr. Chauvel of 
France, but nothing had _ been 
achieved in the seven meetings since 
Mr. Malik returned on August 1, 
as President for the month as well 
as the U.S.S.R. representative. The 
Council had not even begun discuss- 
ing the agenda items. It had run 
into a point of order and the Presi- 
dent had stubbornly refused to give 
his ruling. 

It was futile that a point of or- 
der should hold up _ discussions 
especially when the trend of voting 
was clear, culpably futile when men 
were fighting and dying in Korea. 
But an issue of grave concern was 
involved in the matter: the issue 
namely whether a decision taken by 
the Council may be brought up 
again without its consent. Decisions, 
other than participation of the Re- 
public of Korea, were taken on June 
25, Mr. Chauvel pointed out. The 
discussions had _ revealed clearly 
what most members thought on this 
question of law and fact. Decisions 
taken by the Council cannot be 
brought up again without its con- 
sent. 


U.S.S.R. Absence Assailed 


One reason stated by Mr. Malik 
for his refusal to give a ruling, Mr. 
Chauvel continued, was that the 
U.S.S.R. was not represented at the 
June 25 meeting. But why was it 
absent? That absence was contrary 
to the spirit and also to the letter 
of the Charter. The Soviet delega- 
tion had failed to live up to its 
obligation to the United Nations 
community. It was strange that it 
now drew any legal consequence 
from the error which it had itself 
committed. For five weeks the So- 
viet allowed the Security Council to 
take action in full knowledge of 
what that action was. Mr. Malik, 
as President, could not object to 
the development of that action. 

Further, Mr. Chauvel asked, if 
the present Chinese representation 
was the obstacle to the presence of 
the U.S.S.R., how was it that Mr. 
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Malik was participating despite the 
continuation of that obstacle? 

The Soviet representative argued 
that the decisions of June 25 were 
irregular because of the absence of 
the two permanent members. In 
that view, one of the permanent 
members was still not represented 
on the Council. At the same time 
the U.S.S.R. was asking the Coun- 
cil to take certain urgent decisions. 
Then, asked Mr. Chauvel, “is what 
was false yesterday true today? And 
what will be false tomorrow?” 

Proceeding, Mr. Chauvel said that 
the paralysis which had stricken the 
Security Council under U.-S.S.R. 
presidency aided the aggressors in 
North Korea. Further, the Soviet 
was making a great effort to isolate 
the United States in the Council 
and to put the whole responsibility 
on the United States. 

The Council had no need of state- 
ments or quotations — the kind of 
harlequin costume made up of frag- 
ments of speeches and articles — 
declared Mr. Chauvel, to judge 
North Korean premeditation and 
preparation and the lack of fore- 
sight and absence of preparation in 
South Korea. These were clearly 
to be seen on the map. As to weap- 
ons, the U.S.S.R. — continued Mr. 
Chauvel—knew in the last war, 
what armaments Washington could 
supply to allies. Surely it could not 
confuse police material which South 
Korea possessed with such arms? 

If the U.S.S.R. thought that the 
first step to settlement was to give 
a prize for aggression, men of good- 
will who saw in the return of the 
U.S.S.R. delegation a revival of col- 
laboration, could only feel im- 
mense disappointment. The U.S.S.R. 
endeavour, Mr. Chauvel said, was 
an attempt not at settlement but at 
liquidation, a liquidation of all pre- 
vious United Nations action and a 
liquidation of the principles of the 
Charter. 

The French delegation could hard- 
ly believe, said Mr. Chauvel, that a 
Government, “which is calling on 
all hands for peace, which is re- 
leasing doves in all countries, which 
is spreading the Stockholm appeal 
and taking credit for it with all peo- 
ples,” would not seize the oppor- 
tunity now offered to give a prac- 
tical demonstration of its intentions 
to co-operate in the restoration of 
peace and security, and then in the 
search for a status of true inde- 
pendence to Korea. 





When it comes to putting ques- 
tions, the Norwegian representative 
had no equal, said Mr. Malik in a 
brief reply. There is a very good 
Russian proverb, he said: “If they 
have chopped off the head, they 
don’t start crying about the hair.” 
Having violated the basic provision 
of Article 32 that both parties to 
a dispute shall be heard, France 
and Norway were now shedding 
crocodile tears on an alleged viola- 
tion of Rule 30 of the Rules of 
Procedure. If Mr. Chauvel ex- 
pected that the U.S.S.R. had re- 
turned to the Security Council in 
order to support the aggression of 
the United States Government 
against the Korean people, he would 
doubtless be disillusioned. 

“The Soviet Government refused 
to take part in the meetings of the 
Security Council as a member be- 
cause of the illegal decision of the 
majority of the Council on _ the 
Chinese question. The Charter does 
not require from each member of 
the Council obligatory participation 
in its meetings in all circumstances. 
The members of the Security Coun- 
cil are well aware of this.” But the 
U.S.S.R., not desiring to violate 
established rules of procedure, re- 
turned to fulfil its obligations with 
regard to the Presidency, with an 
appeal for peaceful settlement. But 
the majority of the Council met this 
appeal by setting up an impenetrable 
wall of resistance to the perfectly 
clear proposal for peaceful settle- 
ment and is trying to think up all 
kinds of excuses. 


“Wall of Resistance” 


As regards Mr. Chauvel’s state- 
ment, nothing else could be ex- 
pected of the representative of a 
country which “for several years 
had been engaged in a notoriously 
dirty war against the Viet Nam 
peoples.” In a letter to the Secre- 
tary-General the French represen- 
tative had said in effect that the 
French Government was doing in 
Viet Nam precisely what the United 
States is doing in Korea: i.e., sup- 
pressing a movement for national 
liberation. 

Referring again to the “wall of 
resistance to peaceful settlement” 
Mr. Malik quoted a press statement 
of July 31 that “the Senate (of the 
United States) warned the 16 bene- 
ficiary nations that if they refused 
to help the United States to fight 
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the United Nations battle in Korea, 
they might lose all Marshall aid.” 
“Such,” concluded Mr. Malik, “are 
the actions of the ruling classes of 
the United States; their purpose is 
not only to prevent the Security 
Council from considering the peace- 
ful settlement of the Korean ques- 
tion, but also to prevent the taking 
of any decision which is not to the 
liking of the United States Gov- 
ernment.” 


On this Mr. Chauvel commented 
that it was impossible to assert 
simultaneously that meetings of the 
Council in which a member does 
not participate are invalid and to 
deny that a member is sabotaging 
the work by refusing to take part in 
the meetings for six months. As to 
the wall, it had been set up by 53 
nations but it was not intended to 
bar the road to peace but to bar 


aggression and war. Finally Mr. 
Chauvel thanked Mr. Malik for 
making it quite clear that the 
U.S.S.R. attitude towards Viet Nam 
is the same as its attitude on Korea. 

Mr. Malik replied on this point 
that he was quoting the statement 
of the French Government that “it 
had been engaged for more than 
three years in a bitter struggle in 
the same quarter of the globe and 
for a similar cause. . . .” He did 
not express the U.S.S.R. view on the 
document or on the position taken 
by France. As to the “magic num- 
ber of 53” Mr. Malik concluded, 
only four colonial powers were tak- 
ing part in the aggression against 
the Korean people: The United 
States, the United Kingdom and the 
British Dominions and. to a lesser 
extent, France and the Nether- 
lands. 





V. Suggestion Offered by 


Indian Representative 


A new phase of the discussion 
opened with a suggestion which 
came from Sir Benegal N. Rau, of 
India. About a year ago, he recalled, 
the United Nations Commission on 
Korea had emphasized that unifica- 
tion of Korea could not achieve 
substantial progress unless the U.S. 
S.R. and the United States made a 
new effort at reaching agreement 
on their world-wide antagonism. “I 
was hoping, Mr. President,” said 
Sir B. N. Rau, “that with your re- 
turn to this Council, a new effort 
of this kind would become possible 
and would be made inside the Coun- 
cil, with such assistance as the other 
countries represented here could 
give.” That hope, he added, had 
“somewhat receded” and the Coun- 
cil’s debates had tended to increase 
rather than decrease tension. 


Could anything be done to pre- 
vent further deterioration? “Sup- 
pose, for instance,” continued the 
Indian representative, “the Council 
were to appoint a committee con- 
sisting of, say, its non-permanent 
members to study all resolutions or 
proposals that have been or may 
be presented for or under the title 
‘A Peaceful Settlement in Korea’— 
including proposals for the future of 
Korea, and to submit their recom- 
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mendations to the Council by a 
specified date.” 


In sketching the proposal a little 
further, Sir B. N. Rau envisaged 
that the Committee would study not 
only the resolutions already pre- 
sented by the United States and the 
Soviet Union but other proposals 
which may come, for example, from 
the Commission on Korea. None of 
the non-permanent members could 
be accused or suspected of expan- 
sionist ambitions. The Committee 
may hear any person, meet in pri- 
vate or public, and make its recom- 
mendations to the Council. Sir B. 
N. Rau also pointed out that the 
Council would, at some point, have 
to frame and publish its proposals 
for the future of Korea, once the 
hostilities ceased and the North 
Koreans withdraw in accordance 
with the Council resolutions. The 
Committee may assist toward that 
end. Meanwhile the Council would 
be spared further discussion and 
acrimony and work could go for- 
ward “with some hope of useful re- 
sults.” If the suggestion found suf- 
ficient support, Sir B. N. Rau said, 
he would be prepared to move a 
resolution. 


In the course of his speech, Mr. 
Chauvel referred to the proposal as 


evidence of the will toward peace, 
faith in peace, and high idealism 
so typical of the political thinking 
of the Government of India. 

At the next meeting, on August 
17, Mr. Austin said that the Indian 
representative’s initiative had stimu- 
lated serious consideration of United 
Nations peace aims. “My Govern- 
ment welcomes the belief of Sir 
Benegal Rau that now, as well as in 
the future, we must turn these prob- 
lems over and examine them thor- 
oughly.” He looked forward to hear- 
ing the thoughts of other members 
so that the exchange of views might 
contribute to the objective of the 
Indian proposal. 


Initiative Welcomed 


Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, warm- 
ly welcomed the initiative of the 
Indian representative. He had been 
feeling, he said, as he watched the 
growing bitterness of debate, that 
a way out could be found only by 
a bold departure “from the vicious 
circle in which we seem to have 
been moving.” He considered that 
Sir B. N. Rau’s suggestion provided 
such a way out. There was reason- 
able ground, he thought, to expect 
that the efforts of non-permanent 
members, who had no direct stake 
in the matter and had a greater 
measure of detachment, would lead 
to the constructive approach de- 
manded by the gravity of the hour 
and the complexity of the problem. 
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VI. Informal Meeting Held 
Before Debate Proceeds 


EMBERS of the Council had 

met again for another informal 
exchange of views on questions 
which had arisen at previous meet- 
ings, President Malik announced 
when the Council resumed discus- 
sion on August 17. They had de- 
cided, he stated, that it would be 
useful in the future to hold informal 
meetings on those questions. 

The deplorable situation prevailing 
in the Council since August 1, said 
Alberto I. Alvarez, of Cuba, could 
be ascribed to the President, who 
had declined to rule on a point of 
order and had “demagogically” in- 
voked Article 32 of the Charter, a 
provision which did not apply to 
cases of aggression. It was dema- 
gogic of the President to try to make 
it appear that only one member 
respected and fought for the right of 
all parties to appear. Mr. Alvarez 
recalled that at the time of the 
coup d’etat in Czechoslovakia in 
1948, the U.S.S.R. Representative 
had objected to a proposal that the 
representative of that country to the 
United Nations be heard by the 
Council. 


Obligations of Members 


The President was demagogic in 
making repeated declarations that 
the decisions of the Council were 
illegal. Then why, asked Mr. AIl- 
varez, did the U.S.S.R. delegation 
put forward peace proposals in a 
body which, in its opinion, continued 
to function contrary to what the 
Charter laid down with regard to 
permanent members? The President 
had explained at the last meeting 
that the U.S.S.R. delegation had 
returned to the Council after a long 
absence because it considered itself 
obliged to assume the functions of 
the presidency when its turn came. 
But the Charter and the Council’s 
rules of procedure drew no distinc- 
tion between the obligations of mem- 
bers in regard to the presidency and 
their other duties. Could it be con- 
cluded from the President’s state- 
ment that the U.S.S.R. would renew 
its boycott of the United Nations 
on September 1 when the presidency 
passed to another member? 
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The behavior of the U.S.S.R. had 
drawn attention to “certain mis- 
takes” made at San Francisco. The 
Soviet delegation had not confined 
itself to the use and abuse of the 
veto, employing it about 40 times, 
but had irresponsibly assumed the 
presidency of the Council at a time 
when peace was seriously threatened, 
with the deliberate intention of using 
that office for its own advantage. 
This painful experience should not 
be forgotten when the Charter ulti- 
mately came to be revised. 

The peace plan of the U.S.S.R. 
did not call for the use of its influ- 
ence to persuade the North Korean 
authorities to cease hostilities and re- 
turn to the thirty-eighth parallel. 
Rather, it asked for the withdrawal 
of United Nations forces that were 
making heavy sacrifices to aid the 
Korean people in recovering their 
freedom and preserving their demo- 
cratic way of life. The U.S.S.R. 
plan was not a peaceful settlement 
in accordance with the Charter, but 
a peace in the image and likeness of 
Moscow—“in reality, a Pax Soviet- 
ica.” 

After referring to the proposal by 
the representative of India (see 
above) Mr. Austin dwelt on United 
Nations objectives on Korea. 

The United Nations was presently 
engaged in a struggle to give a small 
nation the right to live in liberty and 
independence, free from _ political 
pressure from any side. It was act- 
ing in the belief that in protecting 
one small country, it was protecting 
all countries, great and small, from 
political oppression and military in- 
vasion. Like almost every other 
United Nations Member, the United 
States wished to live in peace, toler- 
ance, and productive co-operation 
with its neighbors in the world com- 
munity. It had no designs on Korea 
as a military base, as had been as- 
serted. There would be no American 
troops or other United Nations forces 
in Korea today if the North Korean 
authorities had used the restraint 
which the U.S.S.R. was in a position 
to suggest to them. 

If the U.S.S.R. would now exer- 
cise its influence, hostilities could be 
ended forthwith. If it would decide 
to respect the independence of its 


neighbors and live in true friend- 
liness with the rest of the world, the 
fear that now grips the peoples of 
the earth would disappear. If that 
were done, the United Nations could 
concentrate on bettering the lot of 
mankind and waste less of its ener- 
gies and resources in coping with 
situations such as that in Korea. 

But fighting continued in Korea, 
with the United Nations forces grow- 
ing stronger and stronger. Thailand, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom, Cana- 
da, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Philippines had offered ground 
forces. Altogether, some 30,000 
fully equipped troops had _ been 
pledged to assist the United States 
and South Korean forces now in 
action under the United Nations flag. 
In addition, naval and air forces had 
been contributed, and other types 
of assistance were being offered by 
many nations. It had become appar- 
ent, said Mr. Austin, “that the United 
Nations is not the feeble body that 
some have tried to make it.” 


Firm Foundation 


The Council and the General As- 
sembly had laid a firm foundation 
for future action in achieving the 
objectives for which the United 
Nations was committed to three great 
objectives—to end the breach of 
peace in such a manner that another 
attempt at invasion could not be 
made; to provide in Korea a dem- 
onstration of United Nations achieve- 
ment which would deter and prevent 
aggression anywhere; to see that the 
Korean people attained complete in- 
dividual and political freedom. 

Not only part of Korea but all of 
it should be assured this freedom, 
for the Assembly’s resolutions had 
directed the United Nations Com- 
mission on Korea to supervise fair 
and free elections throughout the 
peninsula. Also, when order was 
restored, there should be some United 
Nations body to lend all practicable 
assistance to the Republic in estab- 
lishing democratic govenrment in a 
reunited Korea. Finally, Korea 
should be admitted to the United 
Nations as early as possible, as the 
Assembly had recommended. These 
were long-range ends that should not 
be lost sight of even in the tumult 
of the fighting. There was a reser- 
voir of wisdom in the Council and 
other United Nations bodies, and all 
should do their bit to contribute 
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ideas to a discussion that was vital 
to the whole world. 

Great responsibility, said Mr. Aus- 
tin, rested upon the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative and his Government. Would 
they forsake suspicion and isolation, 
and join in a free and frank exchange 
of ideas? Would they believe that 
no country desired to threaten them 
in Korea or anywhere else? Would 
they join in the effort to build the 
United Nations as the major safe- 
guard against attack by any state 
against another state? 

“What seems to be needed is good 
faith and the will to act upon that 
faith,’ Mr. Austin concluded. “The 
opportunity is here. The place is 
here. The time is at hand. Only 
the word and the deed are lacking. 
We are waiting. And while we wait, 
the strength of the United Nations 
increases. Its resolution will never 
flag nor fail.” 


“Misery-Go-Round” 


For two weeks, said Dr. Tsiang, 
of China, the President had taken 
the Council for a ride on a merry- 
go-round, or rather a “misery-go- 
round.” He had vetoed the rules 
of procedure and arbitrarily pro- 
nounced decisions of the Council il- 
legal, treating the Council as if it 
were the “Politbureau of the Bol- 
shevik party of Russia with himself 
playing the role of Generalissimo 
Stalin.” 

For propaganda purposes, Mr. 
Malik had heaped abuse upon what 
he called Anglo-American imperial- 
ism and United States aggression. 
In the past, it was true that Asia had 
suffered from European imperalism, 
some countries more than others, but 
all knew what imperalism was not 
only from theory but from bitter 
experience. Reviewing the history 
of imperalism, Dr. Tsiang said that 
all the European imperial powers 
that had come to Asia by sea had 
liquidated their empires or were 
about to do so. 

The one country that had come 
overland to penetrate Asia was Rus- 
sia, which had obtained the lion’s 
share in Central and Northern Asia. 
Posing as a friend, Czarist Russia 
had obtained much more than some 
of the Western powers which ap- 
peared as open enemies, and the 
U.S.S.R. was trying to repeat in 
1950 what had been done under 
the Czars. 

Recalling his earlier statement, Dr. 
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Tsiang said that the U.S.S.R. had 
advanced its purposes in Asia, first, 
by exploiting the age-old poverty of 
the Asian peoples. That poverty 
could be remedied only by a com- 
bination of many measures, technical 
as well as political, which would be 
the work of decades. Second, the 
U.S.S.R. had exploited the common 
people’s lack of experience in dem- 
ocratic representative government, 
which had given Moscow an oppor- 
tunity to use a weapon at which it 
was supreme—‘the weapon of prop- 
aganda.” 


Asia stood at the cross-roads of 
history. On the one hand was the 
road of the United Nations, the road 
of continued emancipation from for- 
eign imperalism, which would allow 
the old continent to draw freely 
upon the spiritual, scientific, and 
technological resources of the whole 
world to overcome its traditional 
poverty and build a new society. On 
the other hand was the road of 
Soviet imperialistic domination, and 
on this it would be inhuman and 
short-sighted to advocate appease- 
ment, acceptance of a fait accompli, 
and surrender for any of the Asian 
peoples. 


All powers, big and small, were 
deeply interested in stopping aggres- 
sion and having the United Nations 
fulfil the purposes for which it was 
created. The freedom of Korea was 
vital to the freedom of Asia, and of 
the world. 


Interpretation Challenged 


Arne Sunde, of Norway, chal- 
lenged the President’s interpretation 
of Article 32 of the Charter. That 
article applied to disputes and pro- 
vided that both sides should be heard. 
But the Council was not dealing with 
a dispute, but with an armed inva- 
sion of South Korea. 


Illustrating the distinction, Mr. 
Sunde said that if two neighbors 
quarreled about some question of 
law, such as the location of boundary 
lines between them, and one brought 
the matter to court, no judge would 
attempt to adjudicate the issue with- 
out hearing both sides. But if a 
man came to the police and begged 
for help in ejecting a neighbor who 
had broken into his house, the police 
officer would not lean back in his 
chair and say that he would have to 
hear both parties before taking ac- 
tion. On the contrary, the author- 
ities would force the intruder to 


withdraw before they would be will- 
ing to hear his arguments of justi- 
fication. 

That was the Council’s position in 
the Korean case. Later, the Council 
would face the important task of 
settling conflicting viewpoints and 
interests in Korea, and it would then 
be desirable to hear both parties to 
the strife. At present, the Council 
wsa engaged solely in a police action 
to repel unlawful attack, and was 
not acting as judge or jury. The 
Charter distinguished very clearly 
between handling of disputes and 
action on threates to the peace, 
breaches of the peace, and acts of 
aggression. It was under the latter 
provisions that the Council was deal- 
ing with the Korean question, so that 
Article 32 on the handling of dis- 
putes was not applicable. 


U.S.S.R. Reply 


Speaking as the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, Mr. Malik said that there 
was nothing new in Mr. Austin’s 
speech. The United States repre- 
sentative was evading the fact of 
aggression by his Government against 
the Korean people, and had not 
replied to the facts or refuted the 
arguments put forward by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation. On the contrary, 
he talked about the prospects of 
settling the Korean question only for 
the purpose of diverting attention 
from the events taking place in 
Korea. 

The blood of the Korean people 
was being shed and valuable property 
destroyed by “barbarous bombard- 
ments inflicted by American aviation 
on peaceful towns and villages,” said 
Mr. Malik. Thousands of American 
soldiers were dying in Korea, dying 
without knowing what they were 
fighting for, as admitted by the 
American press itself. 

The United States representative 
had enumerated the countries that 
had sent troops or intended to send 
them, mentioning England and the 
“Anglo-Saxon dominions,” as well as 
France and the Netherlands, both of 
which were colonial powers. As to 
Thailand and Turkey, Mr. Malik 
said that every body knew “what 
brought this about and what was 
happening.” Thereby the United 
States representative had again re- 
vealed that his Government was 
placing its stakes on the expansion 
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of aggression and the scale of the 
war. 

Supported by the delegations of 
the ‘“Marshallized” countries, the 
United States delegation was wreck- 
ing the Soviet proposals for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question by giving both sides an op- 
portunity to be heard. Introducing 
proposals calculated to extend and 
intensify the aggression in Korea, it 
boasted before the Council that 
more and more thousands of soldiers 
would be sent to the “Korean 
slaughter house” to be killed—not 
only American soldiers, but soldiers 
from Britain and other countries, 
who would perish in Korea because 
“such is the pleasure of the ruling 
circles of the United States of 
America.” 


Appeal to Council 


The U.S.S.R. had officially stated 
on August 11 that it was prepared to 
take an active part in the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question 
through the Council and to use its 
influence for this worthy purpose. 
But the United States was preventing 
the Council from discussing such a 
settlement. On the instructions of its 
Government, the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion appealed to the Council to fulfil 
its main, noble and sacred task in 
this regard. 

The Council was a “reservoir of 
wisdom,” the United States repre- 
sentative had said, and it should and 
would be so, Mr. Malik added, on 
condition that the ruling circles of 
the United States did not attempt to 
transform it “into a reservoir of op- 
pression by violence, into a tool of 
aggressive policy of those circles 
who have shown themselves to be 
violators of peace.” 

Replying to a statement by the 
representative of Norway that the 
North Korean authorities would 
have nothing to do with the United 
Nations, Mr. Malik said that the rec- 
ord showed that at the very outset of 
discussion of the Korean question at 
the second session of the Assembly, 
representatives of North Korea were 
not invited to participate through the 
efforts of the “Anglo-American 
bloc.” This happened at the As- 
sembly’s third session and again at 
its fourth, and was now being car- 
ried over to the Council. 


The Council rose at 6:25 p.m., to 
meet on August 22. 
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Member of Commission 


Killed by Mine in Korea 


FE.HE United Nations Commission 

in Korea, on August 12, com- 
municated news of the death of a 
member of the Commission, Colonel 
Unni Nayar, alternate representa- 
tive of India. Colonel Nayar lost 
his life when a United Nations 
vehicle in which he was travelling 
struck a land mine which exploded, 
causing the death of Colonel Nayar, 
Christopher Buckley, correspondent 
of Daily Telegraph, of London, 
and a member of the Korea Army 
Corps of Engineers. The fourth 
passenger, Ian Morrison of the Lon- 
don Times, was seriously injured 
and died a few hours later. 

Colonel Nayar arrived in Korea 
in July and, on his own request, im- 
mediately joined the Commission’s 
liaison group at the seat of the Gov- 
ernment. On behalf of the Commis- 
sion he had maintained close con- 
tact with the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and with the 
headquarters of the United Nations 
forces in Korea, making frequent 
Visits to the front. 

In the period of his service with 
the Commission his vigorous and 
kindly character impressed his col- 
leagues and made him a familiar and 
popular figure in many combat areas. 
It was in the course of such a visit 
to the Waegwan sector that Colonel 
Nayar met his death. 

President Syngman Rhee has ex- 
tended to the Commission and to the 
Indian delegation his deepest sym- 
pathy. 


Distinguished Career 


The Indian alternate representa- 
tive was 38 years old and, before 
joining UNCOK, had held the post of 
Public Relations Officer with the 
Indian Embassy in Washington. A 
graduate of Madras University, 
Colonel Nayar had a distinguished 
journalistic career in India before 
joining the Indian Army, with which 
he served in Africa and Italy during 
the Second World War. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie sent 
the following cable to Pandit Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India: 

“I have been deeply shocked by 
the news of the death of Colonel 
Unni Nayar, serving as Indian alter- 
nate representative on the United 





In this portrait, Colonel Nayar is wearing 

the uniform of a colonel of airborne troops 

in the Indian Army, with a paratrooper’s 
wings on his tunic. 


Nations Commission on Korea, and 
wish to express to you, your Gov- 
ernment and to the members of 
Colonel Nayar’s family my _ very 
deep regret at the passing of this dis- 
tinguished journalist and _ public 
servant. 


“Exemplary Bravery” 


“Colonel Nayar’s recent entry 
into the service of the United Na- 
tions in Korea was warmly wel- 
comed by the United Nations Sec- 
retariat. During his short service 
with the United Nations he had 
shown marked ability, outstanding 
leadership, and exemplary bravery. 
Upon arrival in Korea he asked to 
be attached to the advanced unit of 
the Commission in order to enhance 
his usefulness. He thus freely ex- 
posed himself to dangers. His sacri- 
fice in the cause of the United Na- 
tions will be long remembered.” 

A telegram expressing the sym- 
pathy of his Government also was 
sent to Sir Benegal Narsing Rau, 
permanent representative of India 
to the United Nations, by Warren R. 
Austin, representative of the United 
States. 
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United Nations Command 
Submits Second Report 


N August 16, Warren R. Austin, 

permanent representative of the 
United States to the United Nations, 
transmitted to the President of the 
Security Council General Douglas 
MacArthur’s second report of the 
United Nations Command Opera- 
tions in Korea, covering the period 
July 20 to 31. The summary and 
conclusions of this report, submitted 
by the United States in accordance 
with the Security Council resolution 
of July 7, were as follows: 

A. ARMY: Army _ operations 
were basically planned withdrawals 
and delaying actions to gain time. 
The build-up of forces has continued 
at an accelerated rate. The reorgani- 
zation of Republic of Korea forces 
and their resupply with United States 
equipment has enabled them to make 
limited attacks and a determined de- 
fence. Infiltration and _ guerrilla 
operations in rear areas have been 
materially reduced. 

B. NAVY: Naval forces have 
been augmented by additional Unit- 
ed States and British units, and 
French, Netherlands, Canadian, and 
New Zealand combat ships have been 
added to the United Nations Com- 
mand. To date, the bulk of transport 
shipping has been provided by the 
United States. A continuous and 
effective naval patrol of North 
Korean ports and coastlines has been 
maintained. Carrier air strikes of 
increasing frequency have ranged 
from strategic targets in the north to 
battlefield targets in close support of 
the ground movement. Shore bom- 
bardments on the east coast have 
proved to be very effective in destroy- 
ing military targets, harassing the 
enemy at night, and _ disrupting 
coastal land communications. 

C. AIR: United States light and 
medium bombers and United States, 
Australian, and Republic of Korea 
fighters have continually attacked 
targets in close support of ground 
troops. Numerous marshalling yards 
were disrupted and many railroad 
and highway bridges were cut. 
Canadian troop carrier aircraft are 
now assisting in air transport. 

In conclusion: 

The ground fighting continues to 
be of a most savage character. The 
tenacity and valor of our heavily out- 
numbered forces rivals the almost 
fanatical determination of the enemy. 
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The whole operation has assumed 
the character of a major campaign 
in which all United Nations Com- 
mand Forces are conducting them- 
selves admirably. I cannot speak too 
highly of the splendid co-operation 
and the perfect co-ordination not 
only within but between the defense 
contingents of the various nationali- 
ties that comprise the United Nations 
Forces. It is a picture of complete 
unification, both professional and 
national. 

The international character of the 
operations in Korea has received im- 


portant emphasis since the prepara- 
tion of the last report in the offers 
of combat forces made by a number 
of Members of the United Nations. 
But it is my sincere hope that the 
Member nations of the United Na- 
tions will without delay build up the 
strength of our ground forces, To 
bring the conflict to a successful con- 
clusion quickly, it is essential for the 
Member nations to act speedily. The 
material utility of each contribution 
is directly related to the rapidity with 
which it is despatched. Urgent at- 
tention, therefore, should be given 
to the arrival of organizations now 
in being. 

If agreeable, it is my intent to 
render reports as of the first and fif- 
teenth of each month to the United 
Nations on the progress of the field 
operations. 





Complete Korea Relief Plans 


Arrangements have been con- 
cluded for a United Nations relief 
organization to assist civilian refu- 
gees in Korea. The organization will 
be set up under the auspices of a 
command section of General Doug- 
las MacArthur’s headquarters, ac- 
cording to a report received on 
August 18 from Colonel Alfred G. 
Katzin, personal representative of the 
Secretary-General in Korea. 

“These arrangements,” Colonel 
Katzin said, “will assure the immedi- 
ate provision of the necessary tech- 
nical personnel required for this 
operation and also for the movement 
of relief supplies into Korea. The 
supplies will come from United Na- 
tions Member states, from Army re- 
sources, from United Nations spe- 
cialized agencies, and from many 
national and voluntary organizations 
and associations. 

“The Government of the Repub- 
lic of Korea will work in close co- 
ordination with United Nations mil- 
itary authorities as to the extent of 
the needs and will itself administer 
the allocation of relief to the un- 
fortunate refugees for which it has 
become responsible. 

“The United Nations Commander- 
in-Chief has requested the United 
Nations to furnish to the Army staff 
section to whom he will assign 
responsibility for this operation a 
total of twenty technical assistants. 
. . . The United Nations Secretariat 
at Lake Success will also furnish 
some specialized assistants. 

“These technical assistants will 
operate, in the first phases of the re- 


lief operation, under the direction 
of and in conjunction with the Army. 
In the future, when more extensive 
relief assistance can be geared into 
the military machine, the United 
Nations, if called upon by the Unit- 
ed Nations Commander, will be pre- 
pared to make more staff available. 

“Estimates of the refugee popula- 
tion in Southern Korea are not as 
yet complete, but a figure of 1,500,- 
000 persons is generally regarded as 
reasonably authentic. The condition 
of hundreds of thousands of these 
unfortunate people is pitiable. Sick- 
ness and disease are rife among many 
thousands of them. A very large 
proportion, indeed, are without 
shelter and lack covering or blankets 
of any description. They are reduced 
to the clothing in which they stand. 
At present, and for the next two 
months, there are sufficient food 
stocks available for the Government 
of the Republic of Korea to provide 
them with a bare minimum subsist- 
ence. Later, however, there will be 
need for essential provisions from 
external sources. 

“In Korea today many children 
and nursing mothers do not have ac- 
cess to the special food they need, 
such as milk and vitamin-bearing 
oils and fats. This problem is urgent 
and immediate; it is impossible to 
overemphasize the necessity for 
bringing assistance urgently and in 
sufficient quantities to these unfortu- 
nate people. The Unified Command 
has now provided the machinery 
through which this can be done.” 
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Review of Work of Law Commission 


HE General Assembly estab- 

lished the International Law 
Commission by a resolution adopted 
on November 21, 1947, and, at the 
same time, also approved its Stat- 
ute. 

The International Law Commis- 
sion consists of fifteen members 
elected by the General Assembly. 
The members must be selected from 
amongst the best authorities of the 
science of international law. Every 
member must be of a different na- 
tionality and the Commission is so 
composed that representation of the 
world’s principal legal systems is as- 
sured. No member of the Commis- 
sion shall represent his government 
or receive instructions from it, so 
that his intellectual freedom is com- 
pletely assured. 

The Commission has a two-fold 
task. First, it has competence to 
codify international law, primarily 
customary international law. It fol- 
lows from this that its autonomy and 
its initiative are complete: it can it- 
self select topics for codification 
apart from those topics which the 
General Assembly, of which the 
Commission is an organ, considers 
particularly urgent. 

The Commission is also compe- 
tent to “develop” international law, 
which means that it may propose 
new rules on matters in which de- 
ficiency of international law has been 
revealed. This is a question of ““de 
lege ferenda” and here the General 
Assembly has the initiative. 


Task of ‘‘Pre-legislation” 


It is apparent that in both fields— 
codification and development—the 
Commission has been given a task of 
“pre-legislation.” Codification is a 
legislative undertaking: it creates 
new law in place of the existing law. 
This is, a fortiori, the role played 
by the drafts of conventions in the 
field of the development of interna- 
tional law. However, it is clear that 
only governments possess real legis- 
lative competence for it is their ac- 
tion only which gives obligatory 
force to the rules of international 
law. The competence of the Com- 
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mission is restricted to the prepara- 
tion and formulation of the texts 
which it sends to the General As- 
sembly, where they are discussed by 
the Sixth (Legal) Committee. These 
texts serve as a possible basis for in- 
ternational conventions. The role of 
the Commission can be compared 
with the French Conseil d’Etat dur- 
ing the Consulate and the Empire, 
when Napoleon undertook the elab- 
oration of the five codes of law 
which are still the basis of the 
French legal system. 

It is sufficient to set out these few 
facts in order to show the immens- 
ity of the Commission’s task. It em- 
bodies the total systematization of 
international private and public law, 
both customary and conventional. 
Such a perspective could easily daunt 
the members of the Commission. 
They are aware that even if it were 
possible for them to give the rest of 
their lives to the work, it still would 
not be sufficient to allow them to 
complete their task and to avoid 
criticism. The yearly sessions of 
eight to twelve weeks, to which the 
Commission is parsimoniously re- 
stricted, do not permit rapid progress. 


However, it is necessary to be satis- 
fied with this as the United Nations 
is not in a position to mobilize 
the scientific and academic personal- 
ities who are members of the Com- 
mission for full-time assignments. 


Achievements of First Session 


At its first session, April to June 
1949, under the chairmanship of 
Judge Manley O. Hudson (United 
States), the Commission covered 
its essential preliminary tasks: to 
complete its organization, define its 
competence, plan its work for the 
first three years and select its rap- 
porteurs. It also prepared the draft 
Declaration of Rights and Duties of 
States which it submitted to the 1949 
session of the General Assembly. 
This draft Declaration can be re- 
garded as a sort of preface to the 
general codification of international 
public law, as the “rights and duties 
of states” are equivalent in prac- 
tice to a synthesis of governmental 
competence, and governments are 
the active organs of the relations 
between states. The draft Declara- 
tion concludes with an affirmation 
of the primacy of international law 
over internal juridical orders, thus 
consecrating a long doctrinal and 
practical evolution which today can 
be considered as accepted. 

Also during this first session the 


DR. GILBERTO AMADO (left) and Dr. Ricardo 
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EXPLOITATION of the “continental shelf’ has given rise to new problems and rules. The 
Commission is at work on this important issue of codification. Above: an installation pumping 
oil from the continental shelf of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Commission started to prepare the 
formulation of the Nurnberg princi- 
ples. It had been requested to do so 
by the General Assembly, which it- 
self had already recognized the prin- 
ciples. That formulation was com- 
pleted at the Commission’s second 
session, which ended in Geneva on 
July 29 of this year. 


Work Completed and in Progress 


The considerable work done dur- 
ing this second session, may be di- 
vided into two parts: the first consist- 
ing of completed tasks on which the 
Commission is reporting to the Gen- 
eral Assembly; the second consisting 
of work still in progress. 

The following reports will be pre- 
sented to the next session of the 
General Assembly (in addition to 
the one dealing with the formulation 
of the Nurnberg principles) : 

Ways and means for making the 
evidence of international law more 
readily available. The working paper 
which has been presented on this 
subject had been prepared by Judge 
Hudson and was unanimously adopt- 
ed by the Commission; 

The desirability and possibility of 
establishing an international judicial 
organ for the trial of persons charged 
with genocide or other crimes over 
which jurisdiction will be conferred 
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upon that organ by _ international 
convention. Rapporteurs for this 
topic were Ricardo Alfaro, the Com- 
mission’s member from Panama, and 
A.E.F. Sandstr6ém, of Sweden. The 
Commission replied in affirmative to 
both parts of this question. How- 


ever, it declared that it did not think 
that a criminal chamber of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice should be 
established for this purpose. A 
change in the Court’s Statute as well 
as in the Charter of the United Na- 
tions would be necessary for this 
purpose, which would be difficult to 
carry out. Such a course would also 
transform the jurisprudential tradi- 
tion of the Court, as it would have 
to accept individuals as plaintiffs and 
defendants, and not only states as 
hitherto. 

The Commission has made a pre- 
liminary study of four other topics: 
preparation of a draft code of of- 
fences against the peace and secur- 
ity of mankind; the law of treaties; 
the regime of the high seas; and ar- 
bitral procedure. On these four sub- 
jects the Commission had received 
provisional reports, presented by its 
members, Professors Spiropoulos, 
Brierly, Frangois, and Scelle. An- 
other study dealing with the right of 
asylum, which is under preparation 
by Professor Yepes, was postponed 
because the International Court of 
Justice now has a case in this par- 
ticular field before it. 

The most searching discussion was 
on the code of the crimes against the 
peace and security of mankind. This 


A. E. F. SANDSTROM, of Sweden (left), dis- 

cusses a point with Judge Manley O. Hud- 

son, of the United States, Chairman of the 
Commission’s first session. 
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really constitutes the first outline of 
an international penal code. It is 
closely connected with the problem 
of an international penal court and 
the Convention on Genocide. The 
Commission will probably report de- 
finitely on this subject to next year’s 
session of the Assembly. 

The other subjects gave rise to an 
exchange of views intended mainly 
to bring out general policy and 
methods of study. As I said before, 
the work of codification is a long- 
range task. 

With a century of practice, the 
customary character of the regime of 
the high seas has for a long time 
appeared to be stabilized. But today 
it is again in dispute because of new 
needs for the economic exploitation 
of the oceans. Following the adop- 
tion of the notion of adjacent zones 
—of tentacular extensions of compe- 
tence over territorial waters—the 
needs created by exploitation of the 
continental shelf give birth to new 
legal rules. These have to be formu- 
lated on the basis of reconciling the 
claims of the governments of coastal 
states with the common interests of 
mankind. 

The work of the Commission is 
further widened by the General As- 
sembly’s invitation to study the topic 
of territorial waters, on which matter 
the League of Nations encountered 
great difficulties in 1930. How- 
ever it appears from the first ex- 
change of views that a number of 
principles might be agreed upon 
much more quickly than one would 
have thought. 

In the matter of the law of treat- 
ies, on the contrary, as well as with 
respect to arbitral procedure, where 
it should have been possible to count 
on some traditional unity, divergent 
tendencies have become apparent. 
This proves that international rela- 
tions today require new means of 
expression, and that there is a rapid 
evolution of the international juridi- 
cal order in its universal aspect. 

When one looks at the Commis- 
sion as a kind of microcosm of legal 
science and of the general concepts 
of international law, one recognizes 
the continuous need for compromise 
between the intellectual principles 
which form the basis of the social 
ethics of different peoples. It would 
hardly be scientific to ignore these 
divergencies systematically. As with 
every human undertaking, juridical 
synthesis has its imperfections and 
its gaps, but the search for the abso- 
lute is certainly utopian. It is neces- 
sary to prepare instruments of posi- 
tive and conventional law and not to 
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EVIDENCE OF INTERNATIONAL LAW: ways and means of facilitating availability of such evi- 
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be carriew away by natural law or 
idealist concepts. The evolution of 
the law of nations sometimes appears 
to be a retrogression. This retro- 
gression must be checked as soon as 
it becomes evident. But it is neces- 
sary sometimes to determine the ex- 


act direction of this evolution. What 
might become the positive law—the 
social necessity—of tomorrow must 
not be treated as fantastic. This 
scientific discrimination constitutes 
the implicit but supreme task of the 
International Law Commission. 





Projects to Improve Health 
In Palestine Refugee Camps 


New projects to improve health 
and sanitation in Palestine refugee 
camps have been undertaken by the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East (UNRWA) and_ the 
World Health Organization. 

The projects were planned follow- 
ing the transfer of medical and sup- 
ply services to UNRWA from volun- 
tary agencies which had been in 
charge of distribution of supplies and 
health services for the refugees until 
May 1950. 

A nutritional survey made recently 
by Dr. F. W. Clements, Chief of the 
WHO Nutrition Section, will result in 
increased milk rations for children 
and mothers who are receiving aid 
from the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergenc Fund. In 
addition, it is hoped that Vitamin C 
tablets can be distributed to infants 


and small children. 

Other programs, WHO stated, will 
include a venereal disease control 
project and a health education cam- 
paign to be carried out with the help 
of students from medical and soci- 
ological departments of the French 
and American universities in Beirut 
and teaching personnel from coun- 
tries of the Middle East. 

Anti-fly and anti-mosquito cam- 
paigns, started at the beginning of 
1950 under wHo direction, were re- 
ported in full swing. Nearly 500,000 
out of 800,000 refugees had been 
protected against malaria by the end 
of May. 

Medical supplies, drugs, biologi- 
cals, soap and other materials for the 
health programs in the refugees 
camps have been provided by UNICEF 
for use under the direction of WHO 
medical officers. 
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Balkan Committee Report Finds Threat 
To Greece Is Now Chiefly in Bulgaria 


POTENTIAL threat to the 

political independence and the 
territorial integrity of Greece is now 
to be found chiefly in Bulgaria, the 
United Nation Special Committee on 
the Balkans has declared in a unani- 
mous report to the General Assem- 
bly. Bulgaria, the Committee said, 
has continued to give moral and 
material assistance to guerrilla parties 
engaged in raiding and sabotage on 
and near the Greek border. 

The threat to Greek independence 
has altered in character, according 
to the report, with the elimination of 
large-scale guerrilla activity along 
its northern frontiers as a result of 
Greek army operations in 1949. 
While guerrilla leaders have sus- 
pended their efforts to dominate the 
country by armed force, they have 
not abandoned their aims and the 
remnants of the movement within 
Greece have not been dissolved. Nor, 
the report pointed out, have the dis- 
arming and disposition of the thou- 
sands of guerrillas who fled beyond 
the northern frontiers been verified 
by an international agency. 

The Committee expressed the 
gravest concern that “no Greek chil- 
dren have yet been repatriated to 
their homes in Greece,” and that the 
two unanimous resolutions of the 
General Assembly calling for the re- 
patriation of the children removed 
from Greece during the guerrilla 
warfare “have had no practical re- 
sults despite the untiring efforts of 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and the international Red 
Cross organizations.” 


A Standing Challenge 


Failure to resolve this problem, 
the Committee said, constitutes a 
continuing source of international 
friction as well as a standing chal- 
lenge to the United Nations and to 
the most elementary humanitarian 
principles. 

Nevertheless, the Committee de- 
clared that the vigilance of the Unit- 
ed Nations with respect to the politi- 
cal independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Greece “has been and 
remains a significant factor in main- 
taining peace in the Balkans.” 

Prerequisites for the restoration 
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of normal relations between Greece 
and her northern neighbors, the 
Committee considered, were interna- 
tional verification of the disarming 
and disposition of Greek guerrillas 
outside Greece; repatriation of 
Greek children (the total number of 
Greek children estimated by the 
Greek Red Cross to be harbored in 
countries north of Greece amounted, 
in January 1950, to 28,296); re- 
patriation of detained Greek soldiers 
and other Greek nationals; and con- 
clusion of conventions for the reg- 
ulation and control of the common 
frontiers between Greece and _ her 
northern neighbors. 

Commenting on its efforts to re- 
store good neighborly relations be- 
tween Greece and her northern 
neighbors, UNSCOB reported that the 
Government of Greece has con- 
tinued to co-operate with it, while 
the Governments of Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia have refused 
either to co-operate or to recognize 
the Committee. 

However, UNSCOB reported that it 
had noted indications of possible im- 
provement in Greek-Yugoslav rela- 





tions since the closure of the Greek- 
Yugoslav frontier announced by 
Marshal Tito on July 10, 1949. It 
mentions in this connection official 
statements on the part of both Gov- 
ernments, especially during April 
and May 1950, referring to definite 
steps towards re-establishment of 
normal relations. The Committee 
also has noted with satisfaction pro- 
posals put forward by the Yugoslav 
Government on behalf of the Yugo- 
slav Red Cross for implementing the 
Assembly resolution on the repatria- 
tion of Greek children. 


Recommendations to Assembly 


In the light of the evidence and 
on the basis of the conclusions drawn 
from that evidence, UNSCOB submit- 
ted a series of specific recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly, re- 
serving the right to submit supple- 
mentary or revised recommendations 
prior to the opening of the As- 
sembly’s fifth regular session. 

The eight recommendations which 
conclude the present report (which 


BEARING FLAGS OF MOURNING villagers in Greek Epirus meet jeeps of UNSCOB group 
inspecting northern frontiers to plead for United Nations help to obtain return of children and 
adults taken to neighbouring countries by guerrillas. 
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the period mid-September 


covers 
1949 to July 1950) are as follows: 


1. That the General Assembly 
take note of the assistance given to 
the Greek guerrillas by Albania and 
by Bulgaria in particular, in disre- 
gard of the Assembly’s recommenda- 
tions, as being contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations Charter, and endangering 
peace in the Balkans; 

2. That the General Assembly call 
upon all Member states and all other 
states, and especially Albania and 
Bulgaria, to do nothing which would 
encourage or permit a renewal of 
armed action against Greece; 

3. That the General Assembly 
once more call upon Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Greece to establish diplo- 
matic relations and to renew pre- 
viously operative frontier conventions 
or conclude new ones providing ef- 
fective machinery for the regula- 
tion and control of their common 
frontiers and for the peaceful ad- 
justment of frontier incidents along 
the lines suggested by the Special 
Committee; 

4. That the General Assembly 
again call upon all states concerned, 
and in particular Albania and Bul- 
garia, to permit international verifica- 
tion of the disarming and disposition 
of the Greek guerrillas who have 
entered their respective territories; 

5. That the General Assembly 
again recommend to all Members 
of the United Nations and to all 
other states: (a) to refrain from 
the direct or indirect provision of 
arms or materials of war to Albania 
and Bulgaria until the Special Com- 
mittee or another competent United 
Nations organ has determined that 
the unlawful assistance of these states 
to the Greek guerrillas has ceased; 
(b) to take into account, in their 
relations with Albania and Bulgaria, 
the extent to which those two coun- 
tries henceforth abide by the rec- 
ommendations of the General As- 
sembly in their relations with Greece; 

6. That the General Assembly 
again call upon Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia and all other states 
harboring or detaining Greek na- 
tionals, as a result of the guerrilla 
operations against Greece, to facili- 
tate the peaceful repatriation to 
Greece of all such individuals who 
may desire to return and live in ac- 
cordance with the law of the land; 

7. That the General Assembly, in 
a humanitarian spirit, detached from 
the political or ideological considera- 
tions, make every possible effort to 
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Field Service Strength 
Will Be 300 Next March 


HE United Nations Field Serv- 

ice, set up in accordance with a 
resolution adopted last year by the 
General Assembly, will reach a 
strength of 300 persons by March 1, 
1951. 


Field Service 


The Field Service now contains 
nationals of eighteen different Mem- 
ber states and is distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Field Service Headquarters Staff.. 17 

Guards at Headquarters ............ 80 

Guards at the European Head- 
quarters of the United Nations 


Bh GOT eos 2 spectre Reds ceil 30 
Field Service personnel on mis- 
SNOMED, os os ss sessers SUAS ee 52 


Of fourteen recruits who arrived 
at Headquarters on July 1, nine have 
already left on missions, and the 
other five will be assigned to mission 
duty. Of those who have already 
left, two were detailed to Korea, 


find some means of restoring the 
Greek children to their homes; 


8. That the General Assembly 
consider the advisability of main- 
taining an appropriate United Na- 
tions agency on the Balkans, in the 
light of the current international 
situation and of conditions prevail- 
ing along the northern frontiers of 
Greece. 


Established in 1947 


The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans was first estab- 
lished by the Assembly in October 
1947 and continued in being by the 
subsequent Assembly decisions in 
1948 and 1949. 

As set up by the Assembly, it was 
to consist of eleven members: Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, China, France, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, U.S. 
S.R., United Kingdom, and_ the 
United States. The U.S.S.R. and 
Poland have refused to participate 
in its activities. 

The present report is signed by 
representatives of all the nine mem- 
ber countries which appointed dele- 
gations to the Committee. 


three to Greece, two to Palestine, and 
two to Kashmir. Another 30 reported 
for training on August 15 from 
Canada, Denmark, Netherlands, 
Philippines, Sweden, and the United 
Kingdom and on August 28, 30 
more, all radio operators, were sched- 
uled to reach Headquarters. They 
are citizens of Belgium, Canada, 
France, India, Iraq, the Philippines, 
the United States, and other Mem- 
ber states. 

The final group of appointees, 
numbering 42, is due to arrive at 
Headquarters on March 1, 1951. 

All staff members of the Field Serv- 
ice undergo a two months training 
course which consists of police and 
security training, first aid instruction, 
speed writing, shorthand and type- 
writing. Radio communication prac- 
tice is given by the United Nations 
Telecommunications Services Divi- 
sion and a course on jeep mainte- 
nance is held at a plant in Toledo, 
Ohio. 


Panel of Field Observers 


Writing on June 14, the Secre- 
tary-General drew the attention of 
Member governments to the fact that 
the Assembly resolution had _ re- 
quested him to establish and main- 
tain a list of persons qualified to 
assist United Nations missions in the 
function of observation and super- 
vision, this list to be known as the 
United Nations Panel of Field Ob- 
servers. 

The Secretary-General informed 
the governments that, in order that 
the list be based upon the principle of 
equitable geographical distribution. 
it would be appreciated if Member 
governments would forward to him 
a list of officers whom they con- 
sidered suitable for inclusion on the 
Panel with a description of the back- 
ground of each man. 

The Secretary-General also stated 
that experience gained with United 
Nations missions in the field during 
the past three years indicated that 
officers of the rank of Major or 
Lieutenant-Colonel (or their equi- 
valent rank in other services) on 
the active list were the most suitable, 
and that they should be between 
thirty and forty-five years of age. 
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Provisions of the “Geneva Conventions” 


ITHIN the last few weeks 

both the North and South Ko- 
rean authorities, on an urgent call 
from the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations, Trygve Lie, have 
agreed to abide by the “Geneva Con- 
ventions” in respect to prisoners of 
war. 

The term “Geneva Conventions” 
has come to be understood generally 
as referring to all the international 
instruments developed since 1864 for 
the protection of victims of war. 
All of these instruments embody the 
important ethical principles that no 
discrimination shall be made between 
friend and foe in the treatment of 
the sick and wounded, and that the 
defenceless enemy, even when taken 
prisoner, counts simply as a human 
being. 

It was the sight of 40,000 
wounded left to die on the battle- 
field of Solferino in 1859 that was 
responsible for the noble initiative of 
John Dunant in calling an interna- 
tional conference at Geneva in 1864. 
The sixteen nations which partici- 
pated signed the first Convention for 
the protection of all military sick 
and wounded and of medical per- 
sonnel attending them. This first 
international instrument became the 
nucleus for the further development 
of international law in “humanizing” 
war. Its basic principles have stood 
the test of time but its actual terms 
have been revised and extended as 
changing circumstances required, 
particularly by the Hague Conven- 
tions of 1899 and 1907 and Geneva 
Conventions on Prisoners of War 
and Wounded and Sick of 1929. 


The latest expression of the in- 
ternational community for minimiz- 
ing the effects of war are the four 
Geneva Conventions prepared in 
1949, that relate to: (1) Amelior- 
ation of the condition of the 
Wounded and Sick in the Armed 
Forces in the Field; 2) Ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Wound- 
ed and Sick and Ship-wrecked at 
Sea; 3) Treatment of Prisoners of 
War; 4) Protection of Civilians in 
Time of War. Two earlier meetings 
on the subject—one, a Red Cross 
Conference and another a meeting 
of government experts—preceded 
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the Conference of 1949, to which 59 
governments sent their delegates. Al- 
though the Government of the 
U.S.S.R. did not participate in the 
preparatory conferences, it sent its 
representatives to the Conference of 
1949, and signed the Final Act. 
These Conventions have been rati- 
fied so far by three countries (Swit- 
zerland, Yugoslavia, and Monaco), 
and will come into force among the 
ratifying countries in October 1950. 

With respect to most other coun- 
tries, the Geneva Conventions of 
1929 with regard to Treatment of 
Prisoners of War and Sick and 
Wounded are still in force. In view 
of the important changes introduced 
by the new Conventions of 1949, 
this article is based mostly on their 
provisions. 


The Sick and Wounded on Land 


All the Conventions on the sick 
and wounded serve one fundamental 
principle, namely, that the wounded 
and sick, and therefore defenceless, 
combatants should be respected and 
cared for, whatever their nationality 
may be. Equally it is essential that 
the personnel attending to them, the 
buildings which shelter them, and 
the equipment used for their benefit 
should also be protected. A red cross 
on white ground has been made the 


emblem of this immunity. Certain 
acts, such as attempts upon life, tor- 
ture, willful abandonment, and 
others are prohibited. Provision is 
made also for the exchange of infor- 
mation on wounded captives. Local 
population and relief societies, which 
respond to the request of military 
authorities to collect and care for 
the wounded and sick, are afforded 
necessary protection and facilities to 
carry on humanitarian work. Re- 
prisals against the wounded, sick, 
personnel, buildings, or equipment 
protected by the Convention are 
prohibited. Provision is made for 
the enumeration of the categories 
of persons to be regarded as equiva- 
lent to members of armed forces 
and therefore entitled to protection 
under the Convention. Medical per- 
sonnel and chaplains falling into 
enemy hands may, in certain cir- 
cumstances, be retained to care for 
prisoners of war. The conditions for 
the repatriation of those not retained 
have been carefully defined. Medi- 
cal aircraft are authorized, in certain 
circumstances, to fly over neutral 
countries. 


The Sick, Wounded, and 
Ship-wrecked at Sea 


This Convention applies the prin- 
ciples of the Convention on the Sick 
and Wounded on Land to maritime 
warfare. It covers the same field 
and protects not only the sick and 
wounded but also the ship-wrecked. 
Members of the merchant marine are 
accorded the protection of the Con- 
vention where they are not entitled 
to more favorable treatment under 
other provisions of international law. 
Medical personnel, in view of the 
special conditions prevailing at sea, 
are given wider protection than on 
land. In particular, the medical per- 
sonnel and crews of hospital ships 
may not be captured or detained. 


Treatment of Prisoners of War 


The Geneva Convention of 1949 
contains elaborate provisions for the 
treatment of prisoners of war. The 
decisions of the Conference with re- 
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gard to this subject are influenced by 
the vast scale of captivity in modern 
warfare and the anxiety of the whole 
international community to bring 
this situation entirely under humani- 
tarian international law. It is based 
on the realization that the prisoner 
of war is not a criminal, but merely 
an enemy no longer able to partici- 
pate in the conflict. He has to be 
treated humanely and with respect, 
while he is a captive and to be liber- 
ated at the conclusion of the war. 

The Convention defines the cate- 
gories of persons entitled to prisoner 
of war treatment and lays down es- 
sential principles governing the treat- 
ment of prisoners of war. Events 
immediately following the capture, 
such as interrogation of prisoners, 
disposal of their personal effects, and 
their evacuation are covered. The 
Convention also regulates living con- 
ditions for prisoners in camp or dur- 
ing transfer and dealers with the 
places and methods of internment, 
accommodation, food and clothing, 
hygiene and medical attention, medi- 
cal and religious personnel retained 
for the care of prisoners. It covers 
also relations between prisoners of 
war and the detaining authorities. 

A prisoner of war is entitled to 
write two cards, intinrating his cap- 
ture, one to his family, and another 
to the Central Prisoners of War 
Agency, a body provided for under 
the Convention to facilitate exchange 
of information between belligerents 
with regard to prisoners of war. A 
variety of most important regula- 
tions require belligerents in particu- 
lar to give neutral organizations free 
access to prisoner of war camps for 
inspection purposes. The provisions 
with regard to treatment of prisoners 
of war should be posted in all pris- 
oner of war camps. 


Protection of Civilians in 
Times of War 


This Convention of 1949 consti- 
tutes an important accomplishment 
of written international law in the 
humanitarian domain. It ensures 
that, even in the midst of hostilities, 
respect for the dignity of human per- 
son, which is universally acknowl- 
edge in principle, shall in fact be 
observed. 

The Convention gives a broad 
definition of the persons who will 
benefit by its provisions. The first 
part of the Convention is concerned 
with the general protection of popu- 
lations against certain consequences 
of war. Thus there are provisions 
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for hospital and safety zones, for the 
protection of civilian hospitals, for 
measures on behalf of children, and 
for the exchange of family news. 
The Convention distinguishes —be- 
tween foreign nationals on the terri- 
tory of a party to the conflict and the 
population of occupied territories 
and frames different regulations gov- 
erning them. Collective penalties, 
terrorism, pillage, reprisals, and tak- 
ing of hostages are prohibited. In 
case the occupying power deems it 
necessary to intern certain civilians, 
the Convention lays down provisions 
regarding their places of internment, 
food and clothing, personal property 
and financial resources, release, re- 
patriation, and accommodation in 
neutral countries. 


Important Principles 
of Application 


Before the Conventions of 1929, 
there was a rule whereby the Con- 
ventions ceased to be binding in any 
war from the moment when a state, 
which is not a party to them, be- 
comes belligerent. The Geneva Con- 
ventions of 1929 laid down that if, 
in time of war, a belligerent is not a 
party to the Conventions their pro- 
visions shall nevertheless be binding 
as between all other belligerents who 
are parties to the Conventions. This 
principle is extended -by the Conven- 
tions of 1949 to cases where states 
not parties agree informally to apply 
them. 

Another important provision, in- 
cluded in the Geneva Conventions 


of 1949, is the one by which certain 
minimum humanitarian requirements 
are to be observed even in armed 
conflicts not of an international char- 
acter. It prohibits the following acts, 
at any time and in any place what- 
soever, with respect to prisoners of 
war, civilians, or anybody not taking 
active part in the hostilities: 

a) violence to life and person, in 
particular torture, mutilations, or 
cruel treatment; 

b) taking of hostages; 

c) outrages upon personal dignity, 
in particular humiliating or degrad- 
ing treatment; 

d) the passing of sentences and 
the carrying out of executions with- 
out previous judgment pronounced 
by a regularly constituted court af- 
fording the judicial guarantees recog- 
nized as indispensable by civilized 
people. 


Red Cross 

The national associations which 
form the League of Red Cross Soci- 
eties were established, under the 
terms of the Geneva Conventions, to 
provide voluntary services in co-op- 
eration with the various army and 
navy medical services. In addition, 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross with headquarters at 
Geneva has always served as a neu- 
tral intermediary between belliger- 
ents, and the successive Geneva Con- 
ventions have given increasing recog- 
nition to the role played by the Com- 
mittee, particularly in the protection 
of prisoners of war. 





Somaliland Council Adopts 


Self-Government Resolution 


On August 14 the United Nations 
Advisory Council for Somaliland 
unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
containing a series of recommenda- 
tions on the composition of the pro- 
jected Territorial Council, and the 
principle of selecting members. The 
Italian Administration had requested 
the Council’s advice on May 3. 

The Council’s main recommenda- 
tions, based upon extensive studies 
and a memorandum from the Italian 
Administration which contained the 
results of a referendum were: 

(1) Membership of the Territorial 
Council should be between 25 and 
35, overwhelmingly Somali. 

(2) Not more than three-quarters 
of the indigenous representation 
should be nominated through tribal 
gatherings. 

(3) Representatives of major in- 


digenous political groups should have 
seats, as should representatives of 
Italian, Arab, and Indian-Pakistani 
communities. 

(4) Italian Administration officials 
should not have ex officio seats but 
should be able to attend meetings of 
the Territorial Council assessors. 

(5) At this stage of development, 
representation should be given to 
agriculture, trade, and commerce, in- 
cluding progressive Somali elements; 
when practical, there should be repre- 
sentation for wage earners. 

(6) A small permanent committee 
of the Territorial Council should 
function between meetings. 

(7) In view of the number of lan- 
guages and dialects in the territory, 
no language should be barred; So- 
mali, Arabic, and Italian should be 
considered official languages. 
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THE MOVE TO 
PERMANENT HEADQUARTER 


After five years in borrowed quarters, the United Nations 

on August 18 began taking up residence in its permanent home. 
By January 1, 1951, moving in slowly, section by section, 

the entire Secretariat will have occupied the 39-story building 
on New York’s East River. 
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A Secretariat member packs for the move. “S @ os. SSTORAG 


Finishing touches: 
Marble being applied 
to a column in the lobby. 


Her equipment is loaded into one of the many vans used. 


Steel construction of the meeting hall, begun in January, has just been 
completed. The hall itself will be completed in July 1951. It covers 
69,169 sq. ft. and juts 407 ft. over a high-speed highway to the river. 





Finishing touches: 
Telephone installation. 


The van arrives at Headquarters. The 
furniture now being moved will be re- 
placed next year. 


End of the journey — 
a new, well-lit office. 
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The Economic and Social Couneil’s 
Eleventh Session in Review 


N actual achievements as well as in intellectual standards and efficiency 

of working methods, the eleventh session of the Economic and Social 
Council might be considered outstanding, said President Hernan Santa 
Cruz at the concluding meeting on August 16. 

Perhaps the most important work of the session was the resolution on 
full employment. The Council recommended a program for national and 
international action to define and measure full employment and to co- 
ordinate steps to achieve and maintain it. Another step forward was the 
resolution on financing economic development: “The best work in this 
field so far,” according to Mr. Santa Cruz. The Council passed a pre- 
amble to the propsed convention on statelessness, defined the term “refu- 
gee,” and adopted and forwarded to the Assembly a detailed statute for 
the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees. To the Assembly the 
Council also submitted the draft covenant on Human Rights for direc- 


tives On some basic questions. 


The Council uanimously offered such assistance as the Unified Com- 
mand may request for civilian aid to Korea and decided to adjourn, not 
close the session, so that it may meet again at short notice if needed. 


Full Employment and Economic Development 


N ITS work on economic mat- 

ters, the Council concentrated 
primarily on two questions: how to 
promote full employment and to 
combat unemployment, and second- 
ly, how to finance the economic de- 
velopment of under-developed coun- 
tries. In the course of the discussion, 
attention was frequently drawn to 
the relationship between these mat- 
ters. Points made in these debates 
also had a bearing on another mat- 
ter, that of the organization of the 
work of the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission and its two 
Sub-Commissions. 


Full Employment 


As background for the discussion 
on full employment, the Council 
had a report of the committee of 
experts On national and international 
measures for full employment. This 
report examined the major causes of 
mass unemployment and proposed 
various measures to be taken on 
both national and international levels. 

All members appreciated the high 
quality of the report, although some 
felt that some of the measures pro- 
posed were somewhat unorthodox. 

Representatives of under-develop- 
ed countries considered that the ex- 
perts had concentrated too much 
attention on unemployment in high- 
ly industrialized countries and had 
proposed measures to maintain full 
employment which could not apply 
to the mainly agricultural under- 
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developed countries. If the flow of 
international investment could be 
stimulated to these areas, they 
stressed, then the consequent in- 
crease in consumer demand would 
help greatly in maintaining full 
employment in industrialized coun- 
tries. 

A further point made by several 
members was that the experts had 
not paid sufficient attention to the 
factor of inflation which threatened 
the employment situation in a num- 
ber of countries. 

Another point made in the debate 
was that full employment depended 
to a large extent on maintaining a 
steady and increasing flow of inter- 
national trade. In this connection, 
various members stressed the im- 
portance of the United States econ- 
omy, for on its health depended 
much of the export trade of other 
countries. Satisfaction was expres- 
sed at the fact that the recent trade 
recession in the United States had 
been reversed. 

The need for international equilib- 
rium in payments balances was also 
emphasized. So was the need to 
harmonize national full employment 
policies so that action taken in one 
country would not lead to unem- 
ployment in another. 

After lengthy consideration both 
in plenary meetings of the Council 
and in its Economic Committee, the 
Council finally adopted a unanimous 
decision on the subject, hailed as the 


most important step it had yet taken 
to eliminate the scourges of periodic 
mass unemployment. 


Governments, the resolution de- 
clared, could achieve and maintain 
full employment in an expanding 
world economy under conditions en- 
suring fundamental political and 
economic freedoms to the individual. 
The Council, it said, would discuss 
the problem of achieving and main- 
taining full employment once every 
year. Each government, it recom- 
mended, should annually publish a 
statement of its economic objectives 
for the ensuing year or for an ap- 
propriately longer period. This was 
to be done with special reference to 
Articles 55 and 56 of the United 
Nations Charter which, among other 
things, stress the need to promote 
higher living standards, full em- 
ployment and economic and social 
progress. Each government, the 
Council also recommended, should 
formulate, announce, and periodical- 
ly review, in the light of current 
and forseseeable economic trends, 
the policies, programs and _tech- 
niques which it intends to pursue in 
the interests of full employment and 
general economic progress. Particu- 
lar emphasis was placed in this re- 
gard on a number of specific meas- 
ures which the Council listed. Gov- 
ernments were asked to furnish full 
information on these to the Secre- 
tary-General at his request. 

The Council made other recom- 
mendations as well to governments 
so as to encourage effective inter- 
national full employment policies. 
Thus, they should intensify their 
efforts, while pursuing employment 
and other domestic goals, to achieve 
and maintain equilibrium in their 
payments balances. This equilibrium 
should be at the highest level of 
mutually beneficial trade. It should 
be characterized, inter alia, by trade 
conditions envisaged in relevant in- 
ternational agreements, which in- 
volved such things as: the absence 
(a) of quantitative restrictions im- 
posed on international trade for bal- 
ance of payments reasons, and (b) 
of exchange restrictions on current 
account transactions; a reduced level 
of other trade barriers; minimum 
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discrimination in applying existing 
trade, monetary and investment re- 
strictions. Efforts to attain balance 
of payments equilibrium should also 
be characterized by: maintaining 
enough reserves of convertible cur- 
rencies and gold to enable a country 
to meet normal fluctuations in its 
foreign exchange receipts, and sec- 
ondly, by an increased and stable 
flow of international investment 
funds. 

Further recommendations to gov- 
ernments were: (a) They should 
achieve and maintain, to the extent 
feasible, a high level and regular 
flow of international investment 
capital for development purposes. 
(b) They should strive to prevent 
lapses in this flow which resulted 
from or which were associated with 
economic recessions. (c) They 
should continue to co-operate in 
efforts to achieve these results by 
both national and_ international 
measures. (d) In their economic 
policies and programs, they should 
seek to avoid measures likely to 
affect adversely the balance of pay- 
ments or employment levels of other 


REPRESENTATIVES Yu Tsune-chi, of China, 
and Anwar |. Qureshi, of Pakistan, on the 
terrace of the Palais des Nations. 
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countries; in the event of a domes- 
tic recession, they should act, to the 
extent feasible, to offset such ad- 
verse effects. (e) They should co- 
Operate in investigating ways to 
prevent domestic recessions spread- 
ing to other countries, 


Governments were also asked to 
forward appropriate information to 
the Secretary-General in connection 
with both national and international 
measures for full employment, so 
that he could prepare necessary 
studies, analyses and reports. These 
are to go to the Economic, Employ- 
ment and Development Commission 
(as the Economic and Employment 
Commission will henceforth be 
known). This body will examine 
them in the light of current and 
foreseeable economic trends, with 
reference to the possible effects of 
the various national and interna- 
tional measures upon the world eco- 
nomic situation. 


The Council also asked the Com- 
mission: (a) to call attention to the 
repercussion of domestic measures 
of various governments upon the 
economic situation of other coun- 
tries; and (b) to point out signi- 
ficant international problems that 
might arise and which might require 
consideration and action by the 
Council. 


The Council also urged the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development to use all 
practicable opportunities in the event 
of a recession to increase its re- 
sources for expanding the volume 
of its loans. In ordinary times the 
Bank should achieve and maintain 
a high and steady flow of interna- 
tional investments for economic de- 
velopment. At the same time, the 
International Monetary Fund was 
urged to make its resources avail- 
able to its members to meet needs 
arising from economic recessions. It 
should do so as fully and as readily 
as its Articles of Agreement al- 
lowed. 

The Secretary-General, further, 
was asked to appoint a group of 
three to five technical experts to 
formulate and analyze alternative 
practical ways for reducing the im- 
pacts of national recessions that may 
occur. In this, they are to seek the 
views of the Bank and the Fund. 
The Economic, Employment and De- 
velopment Commission was asked to 
make recommendations on the basis 
of the report of these experts to the 
fourteenth session of the Council. 


The Secretary-General was also 
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asked to appoint and assist a small 
group of experts to prepare a re- 
port on, and to propose national and 
international measures to reduce, 
unemployment and _ under-employ- 
ment in under-developed countries. 
This report is also to go to the Eco- 
nomic, Employment and Develop- 
ment Commission so that it can rec- 
ommend appropriate action to an 
early session of the Council. 


Governments, the specialized agen- 
cies, and the Secretary-General were 
recommended to pursue action al- 
ready undertaken in the field of mi- 
gration. In doing so, they should 
take into consideration the im- 
portance of facilitating the interna- 
tional mobility of labor to solve 
full employment problems. 

Finally, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General and the appropri- 
ate specialized agencies to provide 
technical assistance, upon request, 
to governments so as to help them 
carry out the objects of its resolution 
on the subject of full employment. 


Financing Economic Development 


HILE Council members agreed 
that it was essential for the 
world economy as a whole that un- 
der-developed countries should be 
enabled to develop to the utmost, 
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they did not always agree on how 
this development should be fi- 
nanced. Members, for instance, 
thought that under-developed coun- 
tries should in the first instance rely 
on mobilizing their own capital re- 
sources. They should also create a 
favorable atmosphere which would 
attract the necessary foreign capital. 
This should be done, for instance, 
by improving legislative and admin- 
istrative machinery, and by guar- 
anteeing loans made by private for- 
eign sources. 

While agreeing that the under-de- 
veloped countries should naturally 
do all they could to raise their own 
capital and provide a favorable at- 
mosphere for private foreign invest- 
ment, other members emphasized 
that owing to the lack of technical 
and financial means, these coun- 
tries would not be able to develop 
their resources at the rate which pres- 
ent day circumstances demanded. 
Loans from abroad were thus of pri- 
mary importance. In this connection, 
some members felt that private cap- 
ital would not be easily drawn to fi- 
nancing basic development projects 
which, for some time at any rate, 
would not yield sufficiently attractive 
returns. They consequently called for 
inter-governmental financing, or fi- 
nancing through an_ international 
agency. 

One suggestion in this regard was 
that the scope of the International 
Bank’s operations and __ policies 
should be enlarged and diversified 
to finance general development pro- 
grams including basic social develop- 
ment—to provide machines and but- 
ter, as one representative put it— 
rather than specific projects. To this, 
others replied that the Bank could 
not do as much as it wished because 
of the nature of the market to which 
it had to turn for loans. 

Another point made was that un- 
der-developed countries could not 
earn enough foreign exchange to fi- 
nance development if prices for their 
exports of primary products were 
falling on the world market. 

Despite the divergent views, the 
Council came to a unanimous de- 
cision. One measure it advocated 
was intended to encourage effective 
methods of mobilizing domestic 
capital in under-developed coun- 
tries. It* commended to the gov- 
ernments concerned the desirability 
of forming banking syndicates or de- 
velopment banks with the participa- 
tion of domestic banks and industrial 
enterprises. This was to be done in 
order to attract and channel foreign 
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investments into essential projects. 
At the same time, the Council drew 
the attention of Member govern- 
ments to the report on financing eco- 
nomic development which a group 
of experts had prepared for the 
United Nations and in which they 
had suggested ways of increasing and 
channelling domestic savings. 


Other steps were recommended 
with a view to increasing the flow of 
international capital to under-devel- 
oped countries. In taking this action, 
the Council recognized that a more 
rapid increase of production in un- 
der-developed countries was essential 
not only for raising their level of 
productive employment and living 
standards, but also for the growth 
of world economy. To speed up eco- 
nomic development of under-devel- 
oped countries, the Council also rec- 
ognized, it was necessary to have not 
only a more effective and sustained 
mobilization of domestic savings, but 
also an expanded and more stable 
flow of foreign capital investment. 
Accordingly, the Council recom- 
mended that governments create con- 
ditions to encourage foreign private 
capital by bilateral or multilateral ar- 
rangements, and by direct investment 
in government bonds or in bonds 
of private and public corporations. 
Secondly, governments of more de- 
veloped countries should, by appro- 
priate means, encourage their na- 
tionals to invest private capital in un- 
der-developed countries. Further, 
more of the developed countries 
should take early action, in the light 
of their balance of payments posi- 
tion, to allow the International Bank 
to use more of the 18 per cent of 
their subscriptions pledged to the 
bank in domestic currencies. The 
amounts so involved should be made 
available for the Bank’s loan trans- 
actions. The countries concerned 
should also allow the Bank to place 
its bond issues in their financial 
markets. 


In addition, the Council recom- 
mended that governments should, as 
far as their balance of payments posi- 
tion and prospects allowed, extend 
the principle of granting untied loans 
to all governmentally controlled or 
guaranteed foreign lending. 


Economic development, the Coun- 
cil also recognized, required not only 
the execution of self-liquidating proj- 
ects but also projects in such fields 
as transport, power, communications, 
public health, education and hous- 
ing, which have an indirect effect on 
national productivity and national in- 


come. In the light of this, the Coun- 
cil recommended that under-devel- 
oped countries give more attention 
to formulating integrated deveiop- 
ment programs and to planning loan 
projects for presentation to the In- 
ternational Bank so as to facilitate 
the Bank’s operations. Governmental 
and inter-governmental credit organi- 
zations which can aid development, 
it also recommended, should con- 
sider how to use funds at their dis- 
posal more effectively so as to help 
carry out integrated investment pro- 
grams and to speed up the rate of 
economic development in under-de- 
veloped countries. 

Further, organizations providing 
international loans should, among 
other things, do so at rates of inter- 
est and on repayment terms which 
would place the smallest feasible bur- 
den on the exchange availabilities of 
under-developed countries. This, 
however, should be consistent with 
maintaining these institutions as self- 
supporting entities. 

The Council also recommended 
that the Economic, Employment and 
Development Commission should un- 
dertake to study and review, from 
time to time, problems of financing 
economic development, and make 
periodic recommendations. 

Finally, the Council recommended 
further studies of international in- 
vestment problems and of the prices 
of primary products. It therefore 
asked Member governments to pro- 
vide the Secretary-General and the 
International Monetary Fund with 
the necessary information. The Fund, 
it recommended, should be asked to 
assemble and analyze data bearing 
upon the capacity of under-devel- 
oped countries to service foreign cap- 
ital investment. It should do so in 
consultation with the International 
Bank and other interested interna- 
tional agencies. Secondly, the Coun- 
cil asked the Secretary-General, in 
co-operation with the interested in- 
ternational agencies, to study the re- 
lations of fluctuations in the prices of 
primary products to the ability of 
under-developed countries to obtain 
foreign exchange. 


Technical Assistance 


HE problem of technical assist- 
ance for economic development 
came up frequently in the Council’s 
debates on full employment and 
financing economic development. In 
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addition, there were separate discus- 
sions both on the “regular” United 
Nations technical assistance program, 
and on the new expanded program. 

After considering a report on the 
regular program, the Council recom- 
mended that the General Assembly 
should note with approval the fact 
that the Secretary-General had esti- 
mated the same amount for this 
program in the 1951 United Nations 
budget as the Assembly had voted 
for 1950. 

At the same time, it recommended 
that requests for aid under this pro- 
gram which cannot be met with the 
funds provided should be financed 
from the Special Account set up in 
connection with the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program. 

In considering the latter program, 
the Council had before it a report 
on the Technical Assistance Confer- 
ence held at Lake Success in June, 
and also a report from the Technical 
Assistance Board (TAB). These were 
considered by the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee (TAC) which was 
set up under the expanded program 
and which held its first meeting dur- 
ing the Council’s session. The Com- 
mittee expressed satisfaction with the 
way TAB was setting about its work 
and with the machinery it had set up 
to carry out its functions. It also ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the co-oper- 
ative attitude of the various organi- 
zations taking part in the expanded 
program. 

Particular interest was shown in 
the fact that eighteen countries had 
already formulated requests for tech- 
nical aid, either under the regular 
United Nations program or under 
the expanded program. Tac felt that 
assistance should continue to be 
given to help governments formulate 
such requests through the appoint- 
ment of resident technical assistance 
representatives in these countries, or 
by other appropriate means. 

A good deal of flexibility, the 
Committee felt, was desirable in the 
early stages of work. It decided 
to hold two sessions a year normally, 
either immediately before or during 
Council sessions. The second ses- 
sion of TAC, however, should be held 
in the latter part of this year or early 
in 1951. 

TAC also decided that the Board 
should transmit monthly lists of re- 
quests for technical aid which have 
been received by organizations tak- 
ing part in the expanded program. 
These lists should be circulated only 
to TAC members. It decided, too, 
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HE Economic and _ Social 

Council, profoundly concern- 
ed by the hardship and the suffer- 
ing of the Korean people due to 
the unlawful attack’ of North 
Korean forces, and determined to 
do all it could for the relief and 
support of the civil population, 
unanimously adopted measures to 
this end On August 14. The ac- 
tion was taken on a request made 
by the Security Council on July 
au, 

By this resolution, the Coun- 
cil declared its readiness to pro- 
vide such assistance as the Uni- 
fied Command might request. It 
also asked the specialized agencies 
and appropriate subsidiary bodies 
of the United Nations to lend 
their utmost support in provid- 
ing such help as the Unified Com- 
mand might ask through the 
Secretary-General. The Secretary- 
General was authorized to trans- 
mit such requests directly to these 
bodies. 

Further, the Council invited 
Members of the United Nations, 
the Secretary-General, and appro- 





that TAB should report to it twice a 
year. 

Finally, the Committee recom- 
mended that the Council should note 
with satisfaction the report on the 


Technical Assistance Conference, 
that it should take note: of the Com- 
mittee’s report; of the statements 
made by members of TAC during its 
first session; and of the first reports 
of TAB to TAC. The Council finally 
adopted this recommendation, with 
some minor changes. In doing so, 
it transmitted the record of its dis- 
cussions to TAB and the organiza- 
tions represented on it for guidance 
in their work. 


Training in Public Administration 


HEN the Council considered 
the question of training in 
public administration, it had before 
it a report by the Secretary-General 
On a training program to be imple- 
mented as an integral part of the 
technical assistance program. 
The arrangements he made were 
noted with approval. The Council 


Council’s Action to Help 
Korea’s Civil Population 











priate non-governmental organi- 
zations (particularly those having 
consultative status with the Coun- 
cil) to help develop among the 
peoples of the world the fullest 
possible understanding and sup- 
port of the United Nations action 
in Korea. 

The Secretary-General was ask- 
ed to seek the appropriate co- 
operation of the specialized agen- 
cies for this purpose. He was also 
authorized to invite appropriate 
non-governmental organizations to 
give what help they could. In ad- 
dition, the Secretary-General was 
asked to report progress to the 
Council on steps taken. 

Finally, the Council decided 
not to close its present session 
when it had disposed of its agenda 
but to adjourn it temporarily. It 
authorized the President, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, to reconvene the Council at 
United Nations Headquarters 
whenever necessary in connection 
with matters requiring action on 
aid and relief to the Korean 
people. (See page 198). 























also noted with approval that he 
had included the same amount in 
the 1951 United Nations budget 
which the Assembly had appropri- 
ated for 1950 for carrying out 
the training program already author- 
ized by the Assembly at its third 
session. 

Additional activities undertaken in 
training in public administration, at 
the request of Member governments, 
the Council finally recommended, 
should be considered under the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 


Need for Trained Workers 


HE International Labor Organi- 

zation should, the Council rec- 
ommended, actively pursue and de- 
velop its extended program of 
facilitating the training of apprentices 
and skilled workers. This was to be 
done in co-operation with the United 
Nations and the other specialized 
agencies. It also recommended 
Member states give full co-opera- 
tion and support to ILO’s efforts to 
extend the possibilities of training 
apprentices and technical workers 
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abroad. The Council further drew 
the attention of the Technical As- 
sistance Board and _ organizations 
taking part in the expanded tech- 
nical assistance board to ILO’s re- 
port on the matter. It also noted 
action already taken by ILo to 
facilitate admission to the world’s 
training centres of candidates from 
countries lacking the qualified per- 
sonnel needed to develop their na- 
tional economies. (See the BuL- 
LETIN, vol. IX, no. 4). 


Reports of Regional Commissions 


HEN it discussed the reports 

of the regional economic 
commissions for Europe, Latin 
America, and for Asia and the Far 
East, Council members stressed the 
importance of co-operation between 
these bodies. In regard to the re- 
port of EcLA, for instance, the Coun- 
cil noted with satisfaction that the 
Commission had called for a study 
on ways of developing trade between 
Latin American and Europe. In- 
terested governments were invited to 
facilitate this study so that concrete 
recommendations could be made. 

After discussing the work of ECE, 
the Council recommended that the 
necessary funds be granted to imple- 
ment the decisions of ECE’s fifth 
session. 

It also recommended that the necs- 
sary funds be granted to implement 
ECAFE’s 1951 work program of 
which particular note was taken. 

(A more detailed report of the 
debates on the commissions’ reports 
will appear in a subsequent issue of 
the BULLETIN). 


International Commodity 
Arrangements 


AS well as its report the Interim 
Co-ordinating Committee for 
International Commodity Arrange- 
ments, submitted a letter which in- 
cluded a resolution designed to facil- 
itate the summoning of inter-govern- 
mental conferences to discuss meas- 
ures to meet special difficulties which 
may arise concerning a particular 
primary commodity. This was re- 
ferred to the Council’s Economic 
Committee for study. 

The Council subsequently adopted 
unanimously the resolution recom- 
mended by the Economic Committee. 
This resolution authorizes the Secre- 
tary-General to convene, on the ad- 
vice of the Interim Co-ordinating 
Committee for International Com- 
modity Arrangements, acting on the 
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request of an appropriate inter-gov- 
ernmental study group, the inter- 
governmental conferences described 
above. The resolution also lists the 
rules to apply in calling such confer- 
ences. 


Statistical Commission 


HE report of the Statistical Com- 

mission was referred first to the 
Economic Committee for detailed 
consideration. Subsequently the 
Council adopted seven resolutions 
recommended by the Economic Com- 
mittee. 

In addition to a resolution taking 
note of the report of the Statistical 
Commission, and another increasing 
that Commission’s membership to fif- 
teen, these resolutions covered the 
following points: (i) Standard inter- 
national trade classification. (ii) 
Transport statistics. (iii) Index num- 
bers of industrial production. (iv) 
National income and social accounts. 
(v) Social statistics. (See BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 4). 


Transport and Communications 
Commission 


HE Council examined the report 

of the Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission, after the recom- 
mendations of the Commission had 
been endorsed with minor modifica- 
tions by the Council’s Economic 
Committee. 

The Council took note of the Com- 
mission on the work of its fourth 
session and adopted resolutions con- 
cerning the following points: (i) The 
situation in respect of ratification of 
the Convention on Inter-government- 
al Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion. (ii) Pollution of Sea water. 
(iii) Barriers to the International 
Transport of Goods. (iv) Problems 
of Maritime Shipping Affecting Latin 
America. (Vv) Transport statistics. 
(vi) Co-ordination of inland trans- 
port. (vii) International road trans- 
port. (viii) Implementation of the 
decisions of the Atlantic City Tele- 
communications Conferences of 
1947. 


Progress of Italian Colonies 


T its third session, the General 

Assembly recommended that 
the Council should, in studying and 
planning its activities in connection 
with economically under-developed 
regions and countries, take into con- 
sideration the problems of economic 


development and social progress of 
the former Italian colonies. 

The Council had before it a note 
by the Secretary-General summariz- 
ing the situation of the former 
Italian colonies in relation to the ad- 
visory social welfare services, the 
United Nations program of technical 
assistance, and the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

Adrian Pelt, United Nations Com- 
missioner for Libya, explained the 
present economic and social condi- 
tions in Libya and its need for tech- 
nical assistance to develop a viable 
economy and an adequate adminis- 
tration as a sovereign, independent 
state. It was the duty of the United 
Nations, he argued, to extend such 
necessary assistance to a state for 
whose establishment it was re- 
sponsible. 

According to the conditions which 
at present govern the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program, only Mem- 
bers of the United Nations or of 
specialized agencies participating in 
the program are eligible for assist- 
ance. The Council however, de- 
cided unanimously to call the atten- 
tion of the Secretary-General, the 
executive heads of the specialized 
agencies, and the Technical Assist- 
ance Board to the special need for 
early action in Libya. It asked the 
Secretary-General to present to the 
forthcoming session of the Assembly 
specific proposals which would en- 
able Libya to continue to receive 
technical assistance after its inde- 
pendence has been achieved and be- 
fore it becomes a member of the 
United Nations or of one of the 
specialized agencies. 

In the debate, several representa- 
tives drew attention to the situation 
in Somaliland. One of them asked 
that the Legal Department of the 
United Nations be consulted as to 
whether technical assistance could 
be made available to Somaliland, 
which is at present under Italian ad- 
ministration pending its achieve- 
ment of independence within ten 
years. 


Higher Education in Africa 


T A recent session the Trustee- 

ship Council made several 
recommendations to the Govern- 
ments of France and the United 
Kingdom regarding development of 
higher education in trust territories 
under their administration. It also 
hoped that the Government of Bel- 
gium would proceed as rapidly as 
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possible with establishing a univer- 
sity centre in Ruanda-Urundi. 

In this connection, the Economic 
and Social Council drew the atten- 
tion of the administering authorities 
of Trust Territories in Africa to the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program. Those in need of tech- 
nical assistance in education were 
invited to make their requests to the 
appropriate organizations. Drawing 
the attention of the Technical As- 
sistance Board and the Technical As- 
sistance Committee to the Trustee- 
ship Council’s recommendations, the 
Economic and Social Council invited 
its President to consult with the 
President of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on any other action which might 
be envisaged. 


Conditions in Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


T its last session, the General As- 
sembly invited the Secretary- 
General, in his analyses of informa- 
tion on non-self-governing territories 
submitted to the General Assembly, 
to select such aspects of economic, 
social, and educational problems as 
appropriately provide - opportunities 
for possible co-operation with the 
specialized international bodies, This 
was with a view to improving eco- 
nomic, social, and educational condi- 
tions in non-self-governing territories. 


The Secretary-General according- 
ly submitted a report to the Council 
reviewing the steps taken to follow 
up the Assembly resolution. 


After some discussion, the Coun- 
cil finally decided, by 13 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions (France 
and Belgium) that economic and so- 
cial conditons in non-self-governing 
territories should be included, when- 
ever possible, in all relevant studies 
undertaken by the Council. At the 
Same time, it drew the attention of 
administering countries to facilities 
available for technical assistance, 
and it drew the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion to the attention of the Techni- 
cal Assistance Board. 


Insecticides 


T its ninth session, the Coun- 

cil recommended that govern- 
ments facilitate the freer supply of 
insecticides and the necessary means 
for the production to countries which 
need them. The United Nations, 
specialized agencies and Member 
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governments, it also urged, should 
offer technical assistance to encour- 
age production of insecticides in un- 
der-developed countries. The Sec- 
retary-General presented a com- 
prehensive report on this to the 
Council. This suggested several 
measures for increasing production 
and use of insecticides. 

At its eleventh session, the Council 
recommended that Member states 
adopt those measures which were the 
most appropriate to the existing situa- 
tion in their respective countries. 

The Council also reaffirmed its 
previous recommendations on_ this 
subject. 


Human Rights 


HE first draft Covenant on Hu- 

man Rights prepared by the 
Commission on Human Rights was 
one of the major topics of discussion. 
The draft consisted of a preamble 
and 43 articles—the first eighteen de- 
fining some of the fundamental rights 
of the individual and certain essential 
civil freedoms, the rest dealing with 
measures of implementation and gen- 
eral provisions. 

In adopting the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights in 1948, the 
Assembly’s understanding was that 
the Commission’s plan of work en- 
visaged further action in the form 
of one or more convenants on hu- 
man rights and measures of im- 
plementation. The draft was sub- 
mitted by the Human Rights Com- 
mission as the first of a series of 
covenants and measures to cover the 
whole of the Universal Declaration. 

In the Social Committee, to which 
the Council referred the draft for 
consideration “in its broad aspects,” 
there was a strong feeling that, com- 
pared to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, the first draft coven- 
ant was inadequate. Some members 
pointed out the absence of any refer- 
ence to economic and social rights, 
and to the right of asylum. Most 
delegates agreed that the proposed 
measures of implementation would 
not provide an international body 
with effective means of ensuring ob- 
servance of human rights. 

Much discussion centred on the 
proposal that only states that were 
parties to the covenant should be 
entitled to make complaints on viola- 
tions of human rights. Some argued 
that if the right to petition were de- 
nied to individuals or at least limited 
to certain carefully chosen non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, the coven- 


ant would only be an empty prom- 
ise. Others replied that the proposed 
procedure, though not as effective as 
might be desired, nevertheless repre- 
sented the maximum surrender of 
sovereignty upon which states could 
agree at the present stage. 

Certain representatives disagreed 
with the method of work suggested 
for the Human Rights Committee, 
which the Commission proposed as 
the body to accept and investigate 
complaints filed by covenanting 
states, and others questioned the ne- 
cessity and desirability of including in 
the covenant the so-called federal and 
territorial application clauses. Still 
others pointed out the frequent use 
of vague and ambiguous terms that 
would be open to misinterpretation. 

The question of what action should 
be taken on the draft covenant 
brought forth two fundamentally dif- 
ferent points of view in the Social 
Committee. Representatives of the 
United States, Chile, Peru, and other 
countries felt that the draft, notwith- 
standing its shortcomings, should be 
referred to the forthcoming session 
of the General Assembly, for it rep- 
resented the widest possible agree- 
ment that the Commission on Human 
Rights could have reached. Others 
felt that in certain essential parts the 
covenant had not yet reached a de- 
gree of maturity that would permit a 
comprehensive and precise interna- 
tional instrument to be elaborated. 
The representative of France there- 
fore proposed that the draft should 
be referred back to the Commission 
on Human Rights which should re- 
examine it and submit a revised draft 
to the Assembly in 1951. 


The Council finally adopted a 
the Council, the latter adopted a 
compromise procedure by a vote of 
11 in favor and none against, with 
4 abstentions. It decided to transmit 
the draft covenant to the Assembly 
so that the latter might reach policy 
decisions on four points: (1) the 
general adequacy of the first eighteen 
articles; (2) the desirability of in- 
cluding special articles on the appli- 
cation of the covenant to federal 
states and to non-self-governing and 
Trust Territories; (3) the desirability 
of including articles on economic, 
social, and cultural rights; and (4) 
the adequacy of the articles relating 
to implementation. 

In the light of policy decisions 
made by the Assembly and of discus- 
sion in the Council, the Commission 
on Human Rights was then to recon- 
sider the covenant and submit a 
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revised draft to the Council at its 
thirteenth session next year. The 
Secretary-General was requested to 
transmit this resolution and the rec- 
ords of the Council’s debate to Mem- 
ber states for their observations, 
which were to be forwarded to the 
Commission to aid it in its work. 

In other resolutions, the Council 
approved of the Commission’s deci- 
sion to consider at its next session 
additional covenants and measures 
dealing with economic, social, cul- 
tural, political, and other categories 
of human rights. The Secretary- 
General was asked to get on this the 
collaboration of 1Lo and the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO), 
other specialized agencies, and appro- 
priate United Nations bodies. 

In addition, the Council requested 
the Secretary-General to invite the 
governments of both Member and 
non-Member states to furnish him 
with examples of legislation, judicial 
decisions, and other kinds of action 
found especially useful in preventing 
discrimination in one or more fields 
covered by the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. They were also 
to furnish full information on the 
protection of any minority within 
their countries by legislative measures 
and in the light of the Universal 
Declaration, as well as such informa- 
tion as might serve as a basis for 
defining the term “minorities.” 

Affirming its conviction that one 
of the principal goals of education 
should be the elimination of all forms 
of discrimination, the Council noted 
with satisfaction the initiative taken 
in this field by UNESCO in improving 
textbooks and teaching materials, in 
conducting educational seminars, in 
training teachers, and in preparing a 
statement on race based on present 
scientific knowledge. It recommen- 
ded that UNESCO should emphasize 
practical educational activities likely 
to eradicate prejudice and discrimina- 
tion, in part through adult education. 
It should prepare and disseminate 
information through suitable books 
and pamphlets designed to expose 
fallacies of race theories and to com- 
bat prejudices giving rise to discrim- 
ination, and based not only on scien- 
tific knowledge but the gcneral moral 
principles contained in the Charter 
and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

The Council also recommended 
that Member states should distribute 
such books and pamphlets as widely 
as possible among all their peoples, 
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introduce the ideas contained in those 
publications into their educational 
programs, and adopt measures de- 
signed to eliminate discrimination 
from their schools. 

The Secretary-General was _ re- 
quested by the Council to continue 
compiling and publishing the Year- 
book on Human Rights. Accord- 
ing to the general lines laid down 
by the Council, each volume of the 
Yearbook will contain, beginning not 
later than 1951, material from as 
many countries as possible on the 
application and evolution of one 
right and group of closely related 
rights set forth in the Universal Dec- 
laration. For consideration of the 
Commission on Human Rights, the 
Secretary-General will draw up a 
long-range plan on what right or 
group of rights should be treated 
each year. 

The Yearbook will continue to re- 
cord international and national devel- 
opments in the field of human rights 
during each year, including a report 
of the work of the United Nations 
in the field and texts, summaries, or 
references to relevant documents— 
international instruments, including 
decisions of international courts and 
arbitral tribunals; important constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions on hu- 
man rights; decisions of national 
courts representing important devel- 
opments in the field; and basic laws 
on human rights and other relevant 
matters in non-self-governing and 
Trust Territories. 


Freedom of Information 
and of the Press 


N considering the work of the 

Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press, repre- 
sentatives of France, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and 
other members of the Council ex- 
pressed their feeling that many of its 
recommendations were too general 
to be of much practical value, that 
its report contained too few concrete 
proposals for the removal of ob- 
stacles to the free flow of informa- 
tion. At the same time, they recog- 
nized the difficulties facing the Sub- 
Commission in its work under 
present circumstances, 

A draft International Code of 
Ethics, prepared by the Sub-Com- 
mission at its recent session in 
Montevideo, the Council decided, 
should be communicated through the 
Secretary-General to information en- 
terprises and national and interna- 
tional professional associations for 


their comments and suggestions. The 
Secretary-General was requested to 
analyze these comments and submit 
them to the next session of the 
Sub-Commission so that it might 
re-examine the draft in the 
light of the replies and recommend 
any further desirable action, includ- 
ing the possibility of convening an 
international professional confer- 
ence. 

The Council recommended to the 
General Assembly that it should call 
upon all Members to take action in 
three important matters: (i) to 
refrain from deliberately interfering 
with radio broadcasts; (ii) that meas- 
ures to limit freedom of information 
and of the press should be taken 
only in the most exceptional cir- 
cumstances and then only to the ex- 
tent strictly required by the situa- 
tion; and (iii) that steps should be 
taken to put an end to confiscatory 
measures and discriminatory actions 
affecting the supply of newsprint. 

Lastly, the Council requested the 
Secretary-General to continue ap- 
proaching governments to obtain in- 
formation on the new legislative and 
administrative measures taken by 
them on freedom of information and 
of the press. He was also to obtain 
from news enterprises and associa- 
tions reports on the current status 
of freedom of information in any 
part of the world, and to compile 
and analyze the information received 
for the use of the Sub-Commission. 


Refugees and Stateless Persons 


ACED with the problem present- 

ed by millions of refugees and 
stateless persons who could effective- 
ly be aided only by action on an in- 
ternational level, the Council adopted 
a draft resolution for the General 
Assembly. This includes as an annex 
a detailed Statute for a High Com- 
missioner’s Office for Refugees and 
calls upon Member governments to 
take certain steps to facilitate the 
High Commissioner’s work. 

At its last Session the General 
Assembly had adopted a compre- 
hensive resolution which decided in 
principle on the establishment of a 
High Commissioner’s Office for 
Refugees and set out certain funda- 
mental principles which should gov- 
ern its functioning. Also the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its ninth 
session, had set up an ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Statelessness and Related 
Problems, charged with considering 
whether a revised world wide con- 
vention on refugees and _ stateless 
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persons was desirable and, if so, 
with the preparation of a draft con- 
vention. This body had submitted 
a draft convention. 

In relation to the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, the Council also had 
a report by the Secretary-General, 
based on directives and policy de- 
cisions taken by the General As- 
sembly. 

The Council decided to consider 
first the Draft Convention Relating 
to the Status of Refugees and the 
Protocol on Statelessness. 

The Council agreed it should not 
itself attempt a detailed re-draft of 
the proposed instruments, but should 
take specific decisions on a definition 
of the term “refugee” as it should 
be understood in the Draft Conven- 
tion, and should adopt a Preamble 
to the Convention. It further de- 
cided that the ad hoc Committee 
should then be reconvened in Geneva 
to revise the draft agreements in the 
light of comments made in the Coun- 
cil’s debate, using, however, the 
definition of “refugee” as established 
by the Council and the Preamble 
adopted by the Council. Provision 
was made for non-member govern- 
ments specially interested, as well as 
Member governments, to make com- 
ments and suggestions to the ad 
hoc Committee. The revised drafts 
will be submitted to the forthcoming 
Session of the Assembly. 

The Council finally adopted a 
Preamble and also a definition for 
the term “refugee” as it should be 
understood in the draft convention, 
but neither action succeeded in gain- 
ing unanimous approval. ate 

Two fundamentally opposite view 
were expressed regarding the defini- 
tion of the term “refugee.” One, 
advocated particularly by France 
and the United States, was that the 
definition should set out specific 
categories of people, who should be 
considered as falling within the 
scope of the Convention. The other, 
advocated particularly by the United 
Kingdom and Belgium, favored a 
broad definition covering all legiti- 
mate refugees. 

A majority finally decided in favor 
of the point of view expressed by 
the United States and France and 
the Council adopted, by 10 votes 
to 2 with 3 abstentions, a definition 
setting out specific categories of 
refugees to be considered as falling 
within the terms of the Convention. 

The Council also urged the In- 
ternational Law Commission to pre- 
pare, at the earliest possible date, 
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the necessary draft convention or 
conventions for the elimination of 
statelessness. 

With regard to the High Com- 
missioner’s Office for Refugees, the 
French delegation submitted a work- 
ing paper which was accepted by the 
Council in place of the Secretary- 
General’s report, as a basis for dis- 
cussion. This French working paper 
consisted mainly of an annex which, 
it was proposed, should become the 
Statute for the High Commissioner’s 
Office. The annex combined many 
of the proposals included in the 
Secretary-General’s report with some 
suggestions formulated by the French 
delegation. 

Robert Rochefort (France) re- 
called that France had originated a 
year ago the proposal for a United 
Nations Commissioner for Refugees. 
Since then, he said, the concept en- 
visaged for the Office had become 
more mature, and he felt that the 
proposal before the Council today 
could give satisfaction both to the 
New World and to the Old World. 

G. F. Davidson (Canada), while 
voting in favor of the proposal, said 
Canada would support any subse- 
quent move to broaden the definition 
of refugees. 

J. T. Fearnley (United Kingdom) 
abstained on the resolution as a 
whole because his government had 
not agreed with the proposed defini- 
tion of refugees. His delegation, 
which consistently has favored a 
broad and general definition, re- 
served its right to raise the ques- 
tion in the General Assembly. 

T. B. Friis (Denmark) also ab- 
stained because of the proposed de- 
finition of refugees. He made it clear 
that he had no objections regarding 
other parts of the Statute. 

Walter Kotschnig (United States) 
said he believed the resolution would 
enable the General Assembly to 
reach constructive solutions ‘to the 
refugee problems. 

Likewise Louis-Chislain Delhaye 
(Belgium) and S. Akhtar (Pakistan) 
explained they were abstaining on 
the whole resolution because the pro- 
posed definition of refugees was too 
narrow. 

Yu Tsune-Chi (China) objected to 
a provision that the High Commis- 
sioner should be nominated by the 
Secretary-General and expressed 
preference for nomination by the 
General Assembly. He asked for a 
separate vote on the relevant para- 
graph, which was maintained as pro- 
posed by the Social Committee by a 


vote of 12 to 1 (China) with Paki- 
stan and India abstaining. 

Finally the Council adopted by 9 
votes to 0 with 6 abstentions, (Bel- 
gium, Denmark, India, Iran, Paki- 
stan and the United Kingdom), the 
following draft resolution for submis- 
sion to the Assembly. 

“The General Assembly 

“In view of its Resolution No, 319 
of 3 December 1949, 


“Adopts the annex to the pres- 
ent resolution, being the Statute of 
the High Commissioner’s Office for 
Refugees; and 

“Calls upon Governments to co- 
operate with the High Commissioner 
in the performance of his duties con- 
cerning refugees falling under the 
competence of his Office, especially 
by 

(a) Becoming parties to interna- 
tional conventions providing for pro- 
tection of refugees, and by taking 
the necessary steps of implementa- 
tion under such conventions; 

(b) Entering into special agree- 
ments with him for the execution of 
measures calculated to improve the 
situation of refugees and to reduce 
the number of refugees requiring 
protection; 

(c) Admitting refugees to their 
territories, not excluding those in the 
most destitute categories; 

(d) Co-operating with him in ef- 
forts to promote the voluntary re- 
patriation of refugees; 

(e) Promoting the assimilation of 
refugees especially by facilitating 
their naturalization; 

(f) Providing refugees with travel 
and other documents such as would 
normally be provided to other aliens 
by their national authorities, espe- 
cially those documents which would 
facilitate the resettlement of refu- 
gees; and in particular, where a state 
is party to the Inter-Governmental 
Agreement on Refugee Travel Docu- 
ments signed in London on October 
15, 1946, continuing to issue and 
accept as valid documents as pro- 
vided by that Agreement until such 
state shall become a party to any 
agreement superseding it. 

(g) Permitting refugees to trans- 
fer their assets and especially those 
necessary for their resettlement; and 

(h) Providing the High Commis- 
sioner with information concerning 
the number and condition of refugees 
and laws and regulations concerning 
them.” 
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Forced Labor 


HE subject of forced labor was 

first brought to the Council’s at- 
tention in 1948 by the American 
Federation of Labor. At its tenth 
season, early this year, the Council 
decided to refer the question of the 
establishment of an impartial enquiry 
commission on forced labor to 
the Council’s twelfth session in Feb- 
ruary 1951. 

At this session the Council had be- 
fore it a communication from the In- 
ternational Labor Organization which 
transmitted the records of the discus- 
sion on this matter by ILo’s Govern- 
ing Body at its 111th session. 

The United States and the United 
Kingdom introduced a joint pro- 
posal for the appointment, by the 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions and the Director-General of 
ILO, of a small ad hoc committee to 
consider evidence produced on the 
practice of forced labor and to pre- 
sent a report to the Council and the 
Governing Body of ILo. 


In the discussion which ensued the 
United Kingdom representative drew 
attention to the criminal code pub- 
lished in 1948 by the Minister of 
Justice of the Soviet Union to sup- 
port his argument that forced labor 
was not only practiced but given le- 
gal sanction in that part of the world. 
The representative of the United 
States drew attention also to similar 
practices which, he said, had recently 
been augmented in Czechoslovakia 
and Romania. 

The Canadian representative, while 
deploring the conditions revealed in 
these statements, nevertheless sug- 
gested that the joint proposal needed 
more careful study than was possible 
before the close of the session. He 
moved adjournment of the debate on 
this question until the next session of 
the Council in February 1951. Un- 
less a contrary view was expressed, 
he assumed that if the debate was 
adjourned, ILO would not act on the 
matter before it had received a com- 
munication from the Council. This 
proposal to adjourn was carried by 8 
votes to 0, with 7 abstentions. 


Trade Union Rights 


T its tenth session the Council 
adopted a resolution requesting 

the Secretary-General to bring alle- 
gations regarding infringement of 
trade union rights received from gov- 
ernments or trade unions or employ- 
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er’s organizations to the attention of 
the Council. 


In accordance with this resolution, 
the Secretary-General brought to the 
attention of the Council certain alle- 
gations received from: the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the 
Central Council and the President of 
the Central Council of the Trade 
Unions Confederations of Yugo- 
slavia. 

On the recommendations of the 
Council’s Agenda Committee, this 
item was referred to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. 


Ad Hoc Committee on Slavery 


HE ad hoc Committee on Sla- 

very, which met early this year 
at Lake Success, comprised four 
members appointed by the Secretary- 
General in their individual capacities 
as experts. Its main function was to 
survey the field of slavery and other 
similar institutions or customs. 

The Council, by a vote of 12 to 0 
with 3 abstentions, took note of the 
report and decided that the Commit- 
tee should convene its second session 
during the first six months of 1951 
and submit its final report to the 
Council’s thirteenth session, in the 
summer of 1951. This Committee’s 


second session will be held from 
April 2 to April 27, 1951. 


Social Commission 


N addition to approving the gen- 

al lines of the over-all long term 
program of work, the Council 
adopted a number of separate reso- 
lutions covering specific activities of 
the Commission. 

One of these resolutions requests 
the Secretary-General to develop a 
program of expanded aid for the so- 
cial rehabilitation of physically 
handicapped persons including the 
blind. This program will be worked 
out with the various specialized agen- 
cies and interested non-governmental 
organizations, each of them making 
its specific contribution to the medi- 
cal, educational, professional and 
other aspects of the problem. 

The other resolutions call for an 
integrated program of research and 
action for promoting the welfare of 
aged persons; recommend that social 
assistance accorded to indigent aliens 
be equal to that accorded nationals; 
set out the procedure to be followed 
for further elaboration of a declara- 
tion of the rights of the child; and 
request the Secretary-General to pre- 
pare for submission to the Council 
in 1952 a report on social conditions 





GUNNAR MYRDAL, Executive Secretary of ECE, (left) answers a question during discussion of 
the ECE report. Listening are (left to right) Assistant Secretary-General David Owen, President 
Santa Cruz, and G. Yates, Secretary of the Council. 
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Advisory Social Welfare Services 


HE advisory social welfare serv- 

ices, which began in 1946 when 
the United Nations took over 
UNRRA’s work in this field, com- 
prise various forms of aid to govern- 
ments including expert advice and 
assistance, provision of training mate- 
rial, and arrangements for fellow- 
ships and seminars. 


At its last session, the General As- 
sembly requested that the Social 
Commission and the Council revise, 
in the light of the experience gained 
during the past three years, the poli- 
cies laid down in the General Assem- 
bly resolution which at present gov- 
erns these services. 


After thorough discussion in its 
Social Committee, the Council unani- 
mously recommended a resolution 
under which the General Assembly 
would authorize the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to: 

Arrange for a requisite number of 
social welfare experts to provide ad- 
visory services at the request of 
governments to help put into practice 
new social welfare methods; make 
provision for suitably qualified social 
welfare officials to observe, and fa- 
miliarize themselves with, the expe- 
rience and practice of other countries 
in any branch of social welfare; pro- 
vide a service whereby those who 
could not receive suitable training in 
their own countries to obtain training 
in countries having the necessary fa- 
cilities; plan experimental or demon- 
stration projects in countries requir- 
ing them, the necessary equipment 
for which would be provided by the 
Secretary-General. 

The resolution would also author- 
ize the Secretary-General to furnish 
technical publications and films to 
plan and conduct seminars. 


The major modifications proposed 
in the revised text for the Assembly 
resolution on the advisory welfare 
services related to organizational de- 
tails for the expansion of the pro- 
gram and to the criteria for the 
selection of fellows, experts, etc. 
More emphasis is placed on the needs 
of under-developed areas. 


In the course of the discussion, all 
members were agreed that the 
advisory social welfare services repre- 
sented one of the most successful 
activities of the United Nations. 
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Needs of Children 


ENERAL agreement among all 

representatives that a United 
Nations fund for children should be 
continued was the principle feature 
of the Council’s discussion on long- 
range activities for children. The 
Council recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly amend its resolution 
under which the present United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund operates. These amend- 
ments would continue the Fund with 
revised terms of reference shifting 
the emphasis from immediate to 
long-term objectives, and with pro- 
visions regulating relations with the 
specialized agencies concerned. 


The Council finally recommended 
that a United Nations fund for chil- 
dren “should be set up for the pur- 
poses of : (a) providing supplies, 
training services and advisory assist- 
ance in support of the recipient coun- 
tries permanent programs for chil- 
dren; and (b) meeting relief needs in 
case of serious emergencies.” 

This organization would be called 
“United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Endowment Fund” thereby re- 
taining the initials “UNICEF” which 
are now so widely used as a short 
title. It would take over the assets 
of the present Emergency Fund as 
from January 1, 1951. 

The specialized agencies concerned 
and the United Nations, each in its 
respective sphere of its responsibility 
in collaboration with UNICEF, should 
develop and give technical approval 
to programs of assistance to govern- 
ments to be presented to the Board. 
The administration of the Fund 
would be assisted by an Advisory 
Committee composed of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
concerned, in order to co-ordinate 
procedures of co-operation and to 
exchange information with a view to 
promoting the most effective action 
on behalf of children. 

The membership of the new Board 
would comprise the governments rep- 
resented on the Social Commission, 
and other governments, not neces- 
sarily Members of the United Na- 
tions, designated by the Economic 
and Social Council. 

A further amendment recom- 
mended to the Assembly provides 
that the central administrative ex- 
penses of the Fund should be met 
from the United Nations budget. The 
operations of the Fund would con- 
tinue to be financed by voluntary 


contributions from governments and 
private sources, but it is proposed 
that the General Assembly should re- 
view the financial situation of the 
Fund, and consider increasing the 
amount of money available from 
voluntary contributions. A further 
provision that, if necessary, this 
should done by a sum of money 
shared by Member states in the same 
proportion as the scale of contribu- 
tions to the regular United Nations 
budget was deleted from the final 
resolution. The United States repre- 
sentative stated that his Government 
would endeavor to have it re-intro- 
duced in the General Assembly. 

The draft resolution placed before 
the Council was sponsored by Brazil, 
France, India, Iran, and the United 
States, and was based in large part 
on the recommendations of the So- 
cial Commission. The final resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 9 to 
0, with 5 abstentions. The abstaining 
representatives believed that UNICEF 
should be continued as a temporary 
organization with greater emphasis 
on emergency relief than in the 
above provisions, and they ques- 
tioned the wisdom of constitutional 
changes. 


Teaching on the United Nations 


HE Council also dealt with the 

question of teaching on the pur- 
pose and principles, structure and 
activities of the United Nations in 
educational institutions. 

The Council unanimously request- 
ed the Secretary-General to continue 
the preparation of basic materials on 
the United Nations and to encourage 
their adaptation and publication by 
the authorities of Member states so 
that they might fit their particular 
needs. 

It also requested him to continue 
to make available information about 
the United Nations through press, 
radio and film services, and to study 
ways for increasing public awareness 
and understanding of United Nations 
policies, problems and activities. 

UNESCO was invited, in consulta- 
tion with the United Nations, to con- 
tinue the production of teaching aids 
on the United Nations, to evaluate 
various appropriate methods of teach- 
ing, to encourage teaching about the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and to continue granting a 
limited number of fellowships to edu- 
cators on teaching about the United 
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Nations. The other specialized agen- 
cies and interested non-governmental 
organizations were asked to co- 
operate. 

The Council also requested Mem- 
ber states actively to encourage the 
dissemination of information about 
the United Nations and to report to 
the Secretary-General every two years 
on progress. The Trusteeship Council 
was invited to consider the resolution 
to ensure its implementation in the 
Trust Territories. 


Population Commission 


MONG factors bearing upon 
economic development is the 
growth of population. This is espe- 
cially true of areas densely peopled 
in relation to their economic re- 
sources. Hence high priority has been 
assigned by the Population Commis- 
sion to studies of the effects of eco- 
nomic and social development on 
population growth, and of the in- 
fluence of population changes on eco- 
nomic development problems. Par- 
ticular attention was attached to a 
proposed field study of this question 
in India. This will be done in co- 
operation with the Government of 
that country, which will be jointly 
responsible for its financing. (See the 
BULLETIN, Vol. VIII, no. 12.) Ac- 
tion on this matter was taken by the 
Economic and Social Council when 
it considered the report of the Popu- 
lation Commission on July 14 and 17. 
The Council noted the Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that this field 
study in India be expanded to pro- 
vide adequate information on birth 
and death rates and on the social 
and economic characteristics of 
households exposed to differing pat- 
terns of economic development. 

It also noted that this sort of ex- 
panded field investigation would be 
useful not only to India but also to 
other governments facing similar 
problems. Above all, it would be use- 
ful to the United Nations in exam- 
ining population problems involved 
in providing technical aid to India 
and other countries in Asia and the 
Far East. 

Accordingly, the Council unani- 
mously recommended that the Sec- 
retary-General should carry forward 
the studies of the inter-relationship 
of population changes and economic 
and social factors, recommended by 
the Population Commission. 
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The timing of the study in India 
and selection of the areas in India to 
be studied, the Council recommend- 
ed, should be left to the Secretary- 
General in consultation with the In- 
dian Government. 

Another matter before the Council 
concerned population problems in re- 
lation to technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development. The Population 
Commission, had adopted various rec- 
ommendations on this subject. The 
Council asked the Secretary-General 
to draw the attention of Member 
governments to the Commission’s 
views and recommendations to the 
extent that these were relevant to the 
plans and operations of the technical 
assistance program of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies. 
It also called these views and recom- 
mendations to the attention of the 
Technical Assistance Committee and 
the Technical Assistance Board for 
use in implementing technical aid 
programs. The decision to this effect 
was unanimous. 


A third decision of the Council 
concerned studies of migration. Prog- 
ress in this regard has been made in 
studies co-operatively undertaken by 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. Further, the Popula- 
tion Commission has proposed 
studies of emigration from Europe 
and possible influence on the eco- 
nomic and social advancement of 
under-developed countries, as well as 
the countries of emigration. 


The Council asked the Secretary- 
General to consult with the Director- 
General of ILo and the executive 
heads of other specialized agencies 
with a view to pressing ahead with 
the migration studies recommended 
by the Population Commission, as 
well as a study of methods of inter- 
national financing for European emi- 
gration. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted unanimously, after consider- 
ation of revisions suggested by Brazil, 
Chile and Mexico, and the Secre- 
tariat. 

The Council also took note of the 
Population Commission’s report. 


Convention on Narcotic Drugs 


HE Council had before it a note 
of the Secretary-General regard- 
ing the procedure to be followed in 
drafting the proposed single Con- 


vention on Narcotic Drugs. The Sec- 
retariat had formulated a draft for 
such a convention to be presented to 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs. 
The Secretary-General pointed out 
that the Commission would not be 
able to examine this draft before its 
fifth session, scheduled to open late 
this year, and that, in the normal 
course of events, the Council would 
not, therefore, be able to examine the 
revised draft prepared by the Com- 
mission before its session in the 
spring of 1951. The Council there- 
fore authorized that the Commis- 
sion’s draft be submitted directly to 
governments for comment. 


The Council, further, invited the 
United States of Indonesia to be- 
come a party to the protocol of No- 
vember 19, 1948 on the Control of 
Narcotic Drugs. 


United Nations Laboratories 


HE Council had before it the re- 

port of a Committee of Scienti- 
fic Experts on the subject of United 
Nations Research Laboratories and 
also a report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral which included comments of 
Member governments. 


The Council discussed the matter 
in detail. Several representatives ex- 
pressed the fear that the establish- 
ment of the research laboratories en- 
visaged by the Committee might in- 
volve too heavy an expenditure and 
that the matter should be studied in 
greater detail. 


To this end, the Council requested 
the United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization to 
undertake a detailed study, examin- 
ing, among other matters, whether or 
not existing research centres were 
adequate to cope with the problems. 
The resolution makes a special ref- 
erence to the experts’ proposal for 
an International Computation Centre 
and invites the Director-General of 
UNESCO to submit a detailed plan 
for the establishment of this Centre. 


Aboriginal Populations of the 
Americas 


HE Council discussed the social 
problems of the aboriginal popu- 
lations and other under-developed 
groups of the American continent in 
accordance with a 1948 Assembly re- 
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quest to the Secretariat to study the 
situation of these groups. 

The Council unanimously _re- 
quested the Secretary-General to 
render expert assistance to any gov- 
ernmental body, whether national or 
international, that may ask for aid. 
This is to be done with the advice 
and collaboration of the specialized 
agencies concerned. The resolution 
also requests the Secretary-General 
to report to the Council on this mat- 
ter whenever necessary. (See Bul- 
letin, vol. IX, no. 4.) 


Relations with Specialized 
Agencies 


On the recommendation of its Co- 
Ordination Committee, the Council 
adopted several measures to further 
relations with and co-ordination of 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, and also to further 
concentration of their work and re- 
sources. Reports on these matters 
were submitted by the Secretary- 
General and the Administrative 
Committee on Co-Ordination. 

Among other things, the Council 
recommended a number of criteria 
to help the United Nations and the 
agencies develop a common ap- 
proach in evaluating priorities in 
their work programs. 

It also suggested that ACC study 
further the possibility of achieving 
economies by pooling administrative 
services where appropriate. 


To avoid proliferation and over- 
lapping of work, the Council was 
convinced that the United Nations 
and the agencies should co-ordinate 
their projects at the time that these 
were initiated. It asked the Secre- 
tary-General to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the executive heads of the 
agencies for this and it strongly rec- 
ommended that sufficient time be 
allowed to make such co-ordination 
possible. Also stressed was the need 
for co-ordinating national and the 
requests of governments to interna- 
tional agencies for technical advice 
or services. 

The Council, further, urged the 
Secretary-General and the special- 
ized agencies concerned to improve 
the scheduling of meetings so as to 
avoid the difficulties arising when 
two or more specialized agencies 
held meetings at the same period. 
Sometimes, it was pointed, out, gov- 
ernments have difficulties in provid- 
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ing adequate delegation to such 
meetings. 

The report of the Co-Ordination 
Committee and its recommendations 
will be brought to the attention of 
the General Assembly which last 
considered various questions in- 
volved in the proliferation of various 
United Nations and agency organs 
and over-lapping of work. The re- 
port was also transmitted to the spe- 
cialized agencies and the Adminis- 
trative Committee on Co-Ordination. 


Reports of Specialized Agencies 


N ACCORDANCE with the 
agreements entered into between 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies, each of the latter sub- 
mitted an annual report of activities 
to the Council. The Council review- 
ed these reports and took the follow- 
ing action: 

Expressed its appreciation of the 
reports of the International Labor 
Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the World 
Health Organization, the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, 
and the Universal Postal Union; 

Took note of the report of 
the International Telecommunica- 
tions Union; 

Took note of the report of the 
International Refugee Organization 
and expressed its high praise for the 
efficient manner in which the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization had 
performed the “great humanitarian 
task entrusted to it”; 

Expressed its satisfaction with the 
report of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization and commended UNE 
sco’s efforts to establish priorities in 
its work program. 


In each case, the Council request- 
ed the Secretary-General to trans- 
mit to the agency concerned the 
records of the discussion on _ its 
report. 


Inter-Governmental 
Organizations 


HE Council noted with satisfac- 

tion the action taken by UNESCO 
to strengthen existing working rela- 
tions with the International Union 
for the Protection of Rights of Au- 
thors and their Literary and Artistic 
Works; UNESCO was asked to report 


further developments in this regard. 

The Council postponed considera- 
tion of the establishment of official 
relations with the Permanent Com- 
mittee of International Congresses on 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy; 
this was to permit further clarifica- 
tion of the structural basis of this 
Committee. 

The Council noted with satisfac- 
tion the action taken to dissolve the 
International Co-ordination Commit- 
tee for European Migratory Move- 
ments and the steps taken by ILO to 
take over the functions of this body. 

Further, it recommended Members 
of the United Nations which belong 
to both Fao and the International 
Office of Epizootics to consider fur- 
ther the possibilities of setting up a 
satisfactory international system for 
collecting and disseminating informa- 
tion and for co-ordinating action on 
the control of animal diseases. 

FAO was also asked to report later 
on the progress of its negotiations for 
closer association with the Interna- 
tional Seed Testing Association and 
to report on progress made in its 
negotiations with the International 
Commission for the Scientific Explo- 
ration of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In addition, the Council invited the 
Belgian Government to consult with 
the parties to the 1919 Convention 
on Liquor Traffic in Africa with a 
view to ascertaining the present value 
of the International Central Office 
for the Control of Liquor Traffic in 
Africa and their interest in maintain- 
ing this body. 

Finally, the Council approved the 
Secretary-General’s draft plan for 
transferring the functions of the In- 
ternational Penal and Penitentiary 
Commission (IPPC) to the United 
Nations. The Council transmitted 
this plan to the General Assembly, 
hoping that IPPC would give it early 
and favorable consideration. As soon 
as approval was given, the Council 
recommended, the Secretary-General 
should arrange for the transfer of 
functions before December 31, 1951. 


The Status of Women 


In dealing with the report of the 
Commission on the Status of 
Women, the Council noted with ap- 
preciation the work done by non- 
governmental organizations in the 
field of political education for 
women. It asked the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral to make information on such 
educational programs available for 
the guidance of organizations work- 
ing to promote such education in 
countries where women have recently 
acquired the right to vote or are be- 
ginning to take part in public affairs. 

On the question of the nationality 
of married women, the Council pro- 
posed to the International Law Com- 
mission that it undertake the draft of 
a convention embodying the prin- 
ciples recommended by the Commis- 
sion. The Law Commission was 
asked to determine at its present 
session whether it deemed it ap- 
propriate to proceed with this pro- 
posal and, if so, when it might pro- 
ceed. 

Further, the Social Commission 
was invited to bear in mind, while 
studying the problems of prevention 
of crime and treatment of offenders, 
that there should be no discrimina- 
tion against women in penal law and 
its application. Provision, the Coun- 
cil recommended, should be made 
for women’s particular needs in all 
parole, probation, welfare, voca- 
tional training, and _ rehabilitation 
services, 

The Commision on the Status of 
Women had drawn attention to the 
part that women should play in the 
technical assistance programs — as 
doctors, nurses, teachers, and tech- 
nical advisers, for example. In this 
connection, the Council asked the 
Secretary-General to inform  ap- 
propriate United Nations bodies and 
the specialized agencies of this for 
their consideration in developing and 
administering their programs. 

A resolution by the Commission 
on the problem of Greek mothers 
whose children have not been re- 
patriated was transmitted to the 
General Assembly by the Council. 
It also adopted a resolution offered 
by France on the tragic fate of the 
survivors of Nazi concentration 
camps. The Secretary-General was 
requested to consider, with the com- 
petent authorities and _ institutions, 
means for alleviating the plight of 
such victims as soon as possible. 


Confirmation of Commission 
Members 


HE following were confirmed 
as members of commissions for 
which they had been nominated by 
their governments: M. Zarafuliak, 
of Pakistan (Social Commission) ; 
Ahmed Izzet Mohammed, of Iraq, 
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and W. B. Sutch, of New Zealand 
(Social Commission). 


Non-Governmental Organizations 


N reviewing its relations with non- 

governmental organizations, the 
Council revised the consultative 
status of twelve organizations and in 
addition, withdrew consultative status 
from two. 


It also recommended that the Sec- 
retary-General assist the Union of 
International Associations in prepar- 
ing a new handbook on international 
organizations. 

It also made certain recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly on 
rules for calling non-governmental 
conferences. (See the BULLETIN, 
vol. IX, no. 4). 


Calendar of Conferences 


N adopting its calendar of confer- 

ences for 1951, the Council had 
to decide where to hold its next two 
sessions. Chile invited the Council 
to hold its next session (the twelfth) 
in Santiago and undertook to pay 
one third of the additional expenses 
involved, in Chilean currency. The 
Council could not at present take a 
definite decision on this owing to 
the lack of sufficient information. It 
therefore decided to meet during the 
next session of the General As- 
sembly to decide finally on where it 
will hold its twelfth session. The 
thirteenth session, it decided, should 
be held in Geneva. 


Financial Implications 


The decisions taken at the eleventh 
session, the Council was informed 
by the Secretary-General, would en- 
tail additional expenses amounting 
approximately to $48,121 in 1950, 
$96,862 in 1951, and $884,620 in 
1952. In the discussion, the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, Mexico, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States made reservations on the 
financial implications of certain 
Council decisions. 

An ad hoc committee was set up 
to study the organization and func- 
tioning of the Council. 

The present organization of the 
Economic and Employment Com- 
mission and its two Sub-Commissions 
the Council felt, was not ideally 
suited to the tasks now before the 
Council. Accordingly, it increased 
the size of the Commission from 
fifteen to eighteen members and re- 


named it the Economic, Employment 
and Development Commission. It 
also abolished its two Sub-Commis- 
sions—that on Economic Develop- 
ment and that on Employment and 
Economic Stability. In addition, it 
called for a general review of the 
Council’s organization at a later ses- 
sion with a view to subsequent re- 
organization if necessary. This was 
so that the organization might be 
better adapted to the Council’s work. 





Advisory Mission 
Back from Bolivia 


Thirteen members of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Mission 
to Bolivia returned to Headquarters 
on August 1. The mission, the largest 
and most comprehensive to be estab- 
lished under the current technical 
assistance program, left the United 
States on April 17, 1950, to advise 
the Bolivian Government on a wide 
variety of subjects. 

Headed by Dr. H. L. Keenleyside, 
of Canada, Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Natural Resource and 
Development, the mission included 
experts responsible for advice on 
problems in the fields of fiscal ad- 
ministration, taxation and related 
matters of public finance, labor legis- 
lation, standards of living and social 
welfare services, transport and com- 
munications, improvement and util- 
ization of electric power resources, 
mining development and production, 
soil analysis, irrigation and drainage, 
cultivation of tropical crops, forest 
development and exploitation, and 
public education. 

The agricultural, educational, and 
labor experts were recruited for the 
mission in consultation with the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, and the International 
Labor Organization, the specialized 
agencies concerned with these activi- 
ties. 

The mission worked in close co- 
operation with the Government of 
Bolivia, which set up a co-ordinating 
committee comprising representatives 
of the national ministries involved. 
Consultations were held with local 
Bolivian experts. 

The final report of the mission, 
which will be forwarded by the Sec- 
retary-General to the Government of 
Bolivia, is expected to be completed 
in October 1950. 
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Changes in Membership 


Of Council Commissions 


HERE will be changes in the 

composition of the Economic 
and Social Council’s Commissions as 
of January 1, 1951. These changes 
were decided upon by the Council 
when, on August 12, it elected new 
members to replace those due to re- 
tire at the end of this year. Several 
retiring members of these bodies, 
however, were’ re-elected. The 
changes are as follows: 


Commission on Human Rights: Aus- 
tralia, Chile, the United States and 
Yugoslavia were re-elected. Pakistan 
and Sweden were elected in place 
of Belgium and the Philippines. 

As of January 1, 1951 the Com- 
mission will therefore consist of: 
Australia, Chile, China, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
India, Lebanon, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Ukrainian S.S.R. U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia. 


Fiscal Commission: China, France, 
the United Kingdom and the Union 
of South Africa were re-elected. 
India will replace the Ukrainian 
SS; 

As of January 1, 1951, the Com- 
mission will consist of: Belgium, 
Canada, China, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, New Zea- 
land, Pakistan, Poland, Union of 
South Africa, U.S.S.R., United 
Kingdom, United States, Venezuela. 


Social Commision: Canada, China 
and Ecuador were re-elected. Bel- 
gium, Byelorussian S.S.R., and Israel 
will replace Denmark, Iraq and Po- 
land. 

As of January 1, 1951, the Com- 
mission will consist of: Australia, 
Belgium, Byelorusian S.S.R., Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, China, Ecuador, 
France, India, Israel, New Zealand, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, U.S. 
S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 


Population Commision: Brazil, Peru, 
and Yugoslavia were re-elected. Bel- 
gium will replace the Netherlands. 

As of January 1, the Commission 
will therefore consist of: Belgium, 
Brazil, China, France, Peru, Sweden, 
Syria, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia. 
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Statistical Commision: France and 
the United Kingdom were re-elected. 
Denmark and Egypt will replace the 
retiring members, Norway and Tur- 
key. In addition, three new members, 
Canada, Panama and the Philip- 
pines, were elected as the result of a 
Council decision to increase the 
membership of the Commision from 
twelve to fifteen. 

As of January 1, 1951, the Com- 
mission will therefore consist of: 
Argentina, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
India, Netherlands, Panama, Philip- 
pines, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States. 


Transport and Communications 
Commission: Egypt, the U.S.S.R. 
and the United States were re- 
elected. Brazil and the Byelorussian 
S.S.R. will replace Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

As of January 1, the Commission 
will consist of: Brazil, Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Chile, China, Egypt, France, 
India, Netherlands, Norway, Paki- 
stan, Poland, U.S.S.R., United King- 
dom, United States, Venezuela. 


Commission on the _ Status of 
Women: France was re-elected. Cuba, 
Dominican Republic, the Nether- 
lands and Poland were elected to re- 
place Costa Rica, Denmark, Turkey 
and Venezuela. 

As of January 1, the Commission 
will therefore consist of: Australia, 
China, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
France, Greece, Haiti, India, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, Po- 
land, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States. 


Economic, Employment and _ De- 
velopment Commission: The Coun- 
cil decided to re-name the Economic 
and Employment Commission the 
Economic, Employment and De- 
velopment Commission, and fix the 
membership at eighteen instead of 
fifteen. Australia, the U.S.S.R. and 
the United States were re-elected, 
and Argentina and Yugoslavia will 
replace the Byelorussian S.S.R. and 
Cuba. As the three additional mem- 
bers, required by the decision to in- 
crease the size of the Commission, 
the Council elected Chile, the Philip- 
pines and Turkey. 

As of January 1, the Commis- 





sion will therefore consist of: Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, France, India, Norway, 
Philippines, Poland, Turkey, U.S. 
S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Yugoslavia. 

In changing the name and size of 
the Commission, the Council also 
decided to abolish its two Sub-Com- 
missions, that on Economic Develop- 
ment and that on Employment and 
Economic Stability. 

While the Council elects govern- 
ments as members of these func- 
tional commissions, they have to 
consult with the Secretary-General 
before finally nominating their rep- 
resentatives. These nominations are 
then confirmed by the Council. This 
procedure is followed to secure a 
balanced representation of experts 
in the various fields covered by each 
commission. 





RAUL NORIEGA, of Mexico (left), with Wil- 
liam Borberg, of Denmark, and Isador Lubin, 
of the United States (right). 













































United Nations Flag Code Changed 
To Permit Display by Supporters 


ERE is the text of The United 
Nations Flag Code as amended 
by the Secretary General on July 28: 


WHEREAS by Resolution 167 (II) 
of 20 October 1947 the General As- 
sembly decided that the flag of the 
United Nations should be the official 
emblem adopted by the General As- 
sembly in Resolution 92 (I) of 7 
December 1946, centred on a Unit- 
ed Nations’ blue background, and 
authorized the Secretary-General to 
adopt a Flag Code, having in mind 
the desirability of a regulated use of 
the flag and the protection of its 
dignity; 

WHEREAS under this authority a 
Flag Code was issued by the Secre- 
tary-General on 19 December 1947; 
and 

WHEREAS it has become desirable 
to amend this Flag Code to permit 
display of the United Nations Flag 
by organizations and persons desir- 
ing to demonstrate their support of 
the United Nations; 

THE SECRETARY - GENERAL, by 
virtue of the authority vested in him, 
hereby rescinds the Flag Code of 
19 December 1947 and adopts the 
following Flag Code: 


1. Design of Flag 

The flag of the United Nations 
shall be the official emblem of the 
United Nations, centred on a United 
Nations’ blue background. Such em- 
blem shall appear in white on both 
sides of the flag except when other- 
wise prescribed by regulation. The 
flag shall be made in such sizes as 
may from time to time be prescribed 
by regulation. 

2. Dignity of Flag 

The flag shall not be subjected to 
any indignity. 

3. Flag Protocol 

(1) The flag of the United Na- 
tions shall not be subordinated to 
any other flag. 

(2) The manner in which the flag 
of the United Nations may be flown, 
in relation to any other flag, shall be 
prescribed by regulation. 

4. Use of Flag by the 
Nations 
(1) The flag shall be flown 


United 
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“The emblem shall . . . be one half of the width of the Flag 
and entirely centered.” 


The text of the new United Nations Flag Code and Regu- 
lations, containing official provisions on the correct treat- 
ment and method of flying the blue and white banner. 


(a) From all buildings, offices 
and other property occupied 
by the United Nations. 

(b) From any official residence 
when such residence has 
been so designated by reg- 
ulation. 

(2) The flag shall be used by any 
unit acting on behalf of the United 
Nations such as any Committee or 
Commission or other entity estab- 
lished by the United Nations, in 
such circumstances not covered in 
this Code as may become necessary 
in the interests of the United Na- 
tions. 


5. Use of Flag Generally 


The flag may be used in accord- 
ance with this Flag Code by Gov- 
ernments, organizations and _ indivi- 
duals to demonstrate support of the 
United Nations and to further its 
principles and purposes. The man- 
ner and circumstances of display 
shall conform, insofar as appropriate, 
to the laws and customs applicable 
to the display of the national flag of 
the country in which the display is 
made. 


6. Use of Flag in Military Opera- 
tions 
The flag may be used in military 


operations only upon express au- 
thorization to that effect by a com- 
petent organ of the United Nations. 


7. Prohibition 

The flag shall not be used in any 
manner inconsistent with this Code 
or with any regulations made 
pursuant thereto. On no account 
shall the flag or a replica thereof be 
used for commercial purposes or in 
direct association with an article of 
merchandise. 


8. Mourning 

The Secretary-General will pre- 
scribe by regulation or otherwise the 
cases in which the flag shall be flown 
at half-mast as sign of mourning. 


9. Manufacture and Sale of Flag 


(1) The flag may be manufac- 
tured for sale only upon written con- 
sent of the Secretary-General. 

(2) Such consent shall be sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

(a) The flag shall be sold at a 
price to be agreed upon 
with the Secretary-General. 

(b) It shall be the responsibility 
of the manufacturer to en- 
sure that every purchaser of 
the flag is furnished with a 
copy of this Code as well as 
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a copy of any regulations 
issued pursuant thereto, and 
that each purchaser is in- 
formed that his use of the 
flag is subject to the condi- 
tions contained in this Code 
and in the regulations made 
pursuant thereto. 


10. Violation 
Any violation of this Flag Code 


may be punished in accordance with 
the law of the country in which such 
violation takes place. 


11. Regulations 


(1) The Secretary-General may 
delegate his authority under this 
Code. 

(2) The Secretary-General or his 
duly authorized representative are 
the only persons empowered to 


make regulations under this Code. 
Such regulations may be made for 
the purposes indicated in this Code 
and generally for the purpose of im- 
plementing or clarifying any pro- 
vision of this Code whenever the 
Secretary-General or his duly au- 


thorized representative considers 
such implementation or clarification 
necessary. 


TRYGVE Liz, Secretary-General. 





Consolidation of Flag Regulations 


This is a consolidation of the 
United Nations Flag Regulations as 
of August 21, 1950 issued in pur- 
suance to article 11 of the amended 
United Nations Flag Code dated the 
28th day of July 1950. 


I, DIMENSIONS OF FLAG 


In pursuance to article 1 of the 
Flag Code the proportions of the 
United Nations Flag shall be as fol- 
lows: 
(a) Hoist (width) of the United 
Nations Flag—2 
Fly (length) of the United 
Nations Flag—3° 

(b) The emblem shall in all cases 
be one-half of the width of 
the United Nations Flag and 
entirely centered. 


Il, FLAG PROTOCOL 


In pursuance to article 3(2) of 
the United Nations Flag Code the 
manner in which the United Nations 
Flag may be displayed is as follows: 


1. General Provisions 

(a) Under article 5 of the Flag 
Code the United Nations Flag may 
be displayed or otherwise used in 
accordance with the Flag Code by 
Governments, organizations, and in- 
dividuals to demonstrate support of 
the United Nations and to further 
its principles and purposes. 

(b) The United Nations Flag may 
be displayed alone or with one or 
more other flags to demonstrate sup- 
port of the United Nations and to 
further its principles and purposes. 

(c) When the United Nations 
Flag is displayed with one or more 
other flags, all flags so displayed 
should be displayed on the same level 
and should be of approximately 
equal size. 

(d) On no account may any flag 
displayed with the United Nations 
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Flag be displayed on a higher level 
than the United Nations Flag and on 
no account may any flag so dis- 
played with the United Nations 
Flag be larger than the United 
Nations Flag. 

(e) The United Nations Flag may 
be displayed on either side of any 
other flag without being deemed to 
be subordinated to any such flag 
within the meaning of article 3(1) 
of the United Nations Flag Code. 

(f) The United Nations Flag 
should normally only be displayed 
on buildings and on stationary flag- 
staffs from sunrise to sunset. The 
United Nations Flag may also be 
so displayed at night upon special 
occasions. 

(g) The United Nations Flag 
should not be displayed on days 
when the weather is inclement. 

(h) The United Nations Flag 
should never be carried flat or hori- 
zontally but always aloft and free. 

(i) The Flag should never be 
used as a drapery of any sort, 
never festooned, drawn back, nor 
up, in folds, but always allowed to 
fall free. 


2. Closed Circle of Flags 

In a closed circle of flags, flags 
other than the United Nations Flag 
should be displayed in the English 
alphabetical order of the countries 
represented by the flags reading 
clockwise. The flagpole immediately 
opposite the main entrance of the 
main building determines the be- 
ginning of the circle. At United 
Nations Headquarters it is custom- 
ary to shift the flags each time they 
are displayed according to a clock- 
wise rotating system. The United 
Nations Flag should always be dis- 
played on and not shifted from 
either the flagpole immediately op- 
posite the main entrance of the main 
adjacent building or the flagpole in 
the center of the circle of flags. At 


the United Nations Headquarters or 
branch offices, the United Nations 
Flag should normally only be dis- 
played in an appropriate place on the 
main building of the United Nations 
for the area. 


3. Line, Cluster or Semi-circle of 

Flags 

In line, cluster or semi-circle 
groupings all flags other than the 
United Nations Flag shall be dis- 
played in the English alphabetical 
order of the countries represented 
by the flags starting from the left 
and reading clockwise. The United 
Nations Flag should either be dis- 
played in the centre of the line, clus- 
ter or semi-circle or, in cases where 
two United Nations Flags are avail- 
able, at either end of the line, cluster 
or semi-circle. 


4. National Flag of the Country in 
which the Display Takes Place 

(a) The national flag of the coun- 
try in which the display takes place 
should appear in its normal position 
according to the English alphabeti- 
cal order. 

(b) When the country in which 
the display takes place wishes to 
make a special display of its national 
flag, such a special display can only 
be made where the arrangement of 
the flags takes the form of a line, 
cluster or semi-circle grouping, in 
which case the national flag of the 
country in which the display is tak- 
ing place should be displayed at each 
end of the line of flags separated 
from the grouping by an interval of 
not less than one-fifth of the total 
length of the line. 


Ill, USE OF FLAG GENERALLY 


(a) In accordance with article 5 
of the United Nations Flag Code 
the United Nations Flag may be 
used to demonstrate the support of 
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the United Nations and to further its 
principles and purposes. 

(b) It is deemed especially appro- 
priate that the United Nations Flag 
should be displayed on the following 
occasions: 

(i) On all national and official 
holidays. 

(ii) On United Nations Day, 
October 24. 

(iii) On the occasion of any of- 
ficial event, particularly in 
honour of the United Na- 
tions. 

(iv) On the occasion of any of- 
ficial event which might or 
is desired to be related in 
some way to the United 
Nations. 


IV, PROHIBITIONS 


(a) In accordance with article 7 
of the United Nations Flag Code on 
no account shall the United Nations 
Flag or a replica thereof be used for 
commercial purposes or in direct 
association with an article of mer- 
chandise. 

(b) Notwithstanding anything to 
the contrary contained in clause (a) 
of this section, neither the United 
Nations Flag nor any replica there- 
of shall be stamped, printed, en- 
graved or otherwise affixed on any 
stationery, books, magazines, peri- 
odicals or other publications of any 
nature whatsoever in a manner such 
as could imply that any such sta- 
tionery, books, magazines, periodi- 
cals or other publications were pub- 
lished by or on behalf of the United 
Nations unless such is in fact the 
case Or in a manner such as has the 
effect of advertising a commercial 
product. 

(c) Subject to the provisions of 
clauses (b) and (d) of this section 
neither the United Nations Flag nor 
any replica thereof should be affixed 
in any manner on any article of any 
kind which is not strictly necessary 
to the display of the United Na- 
tions Flag itself. Without restrict- 
ing the generality of the foregoing 
sentence the United Nations Flag 
should not be reproduced on such 
articles as cushions, handkerchiefs 
and the like, nor printed nor other- 
wise impressed on paper, napkins or 
boxes, nor used as any portion of a 
costume or athletic uniform or other 
clothing of any kind, nor used on 
jewelry. 

(d) Notwithstanding anything to 
the contrary contained in this section, 
a replica of the United Nations Flag 
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may be manufactured in the form 
of a lapel button. 

(e) No mark, insignia, letter, 
word, figure, design, picture or 
drawing of any nature shall ever 
be placed upon or attached to the 
United Nations Flag or placed upon 
any replica thereof. 


Vv. MOURNING 


(a) In accordance with article 8 
of the United Nations Flag Code, 
whenever the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations proclaims that 
the United Nations is in Official 
mourning, the United Nations Flag, 
wherever displayed, shall mark such 
an event by being flown at half- 
mast during the period of official 
mourning. 

(b) The Chiefs of the United 
Nations Missions, Directors of In- 
formation Centres and Specialized 
Agencies away from the Permanent 
Headquarters are authorized by the 
Secretary-General to lower the Unit- 
ed Nations Flag to half-mast in 
cases where they wish to follow of- 
ficial mourning of the country in 
which such Mission, Information 
Centres and Specialized Agencies 
have their headquarters. 

(c) The United Nations Flag 
when displayed at half-mast should 
first be hoisted to the peak for an 
instant and then lowered to the half- 
mast position. The Flag should 
again be raised to the peak before 
it is lowered for the day. By “half- 
mast” is meant lowering the Flag 
to one-half the distance between the 
top and bottom of the mast. 

(d) Crepe streamers may be af- 
fixed to flagstaffs flying the United 
Nations Flag in a funeral proces- 
sion only by order of the Secretary- 


General of the United Nations. 

(e) When the United Nations 
Flag is used to cover a casket, it 
should not be lowered into the grave 
or allowed to touch the ground. 


VI. MANUFACTURE OF UNITED 
NATIONS FLAG 


In accordance with article 9 (2) (a) 
of the United Nations Flag Code the 
Secretary-General hereby grants per- 
mission to sell the United Nations 
Flag without reference to the Secre- 
tary-General as to the price to be 
charged. 


VII, ALPHABETICAL ORDER 


Attached is a schedule setting out 
the English alphabetical order of the 
Members of the United Nations. 

TRYGVE LIE, 
Secretary-General. 


Alphabetical List of 
United Nations 


Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, 
Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Burma, Bye- 
lorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Dominican Republic, Ecu- 
ador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, 
Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakis- 
tan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philip- 
pines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, 
Syria, Thailand, Turkey, Ukrainian 
Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of 
South Africa, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, United Kingdom, 
United States of America, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 





Poland Announces Withdrawal 
From World Health Organization 


Notification of Poland’s decision to 
withdraw from the World Health Or- 
ganization was received on August 
15 by Director-General Brock Chis- 
holm. In a letter announcing his 
Government’s decision, Junian Przy- 
bos, Minister of Poland at Berne, 
Switzerland, stated the United States 
had “demanded a special status with- 
in the organization, especially as 
regards the budget.” Further, he 
wrote, the United States had con- 
tinually opposed decisions of the or- 
ganization, violated decisions, and 


submitted WHO to its own political 
ends. 

By its action, Poland became the 
tenth member to announce with- 
drawal from wHo. However, the 
third World Health Assembly, meet- 
ing last May, did not officially accept 
the resignations, asked that the deci- 
sions be reconsidered, and declared it 
would welcome the renewed partici- 
pation of the eight states which had 
announced their withdrawals before 
the Assembly. 
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Commission on Conventional Armaments 
Forwards Report to Security Council 


HE international atmosphere to- 

day is definitely not favorable for 
the “regulation and reduction of 
armaments.” Nevertheless it would 
argue lack of foresight or of faith to 
put off study and discussion on a 
future system of international con- 
trol. 

In this spirit the Working Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Con- 
ventional Armaments continued its 
studies between May 18 and August 
9 and submitted a report which was 
adopted by the Commission and for- 
warded to the Security Council. As 
its Chairman for August, Bredo 
Stabell, of Norway, put it at the last 
meeting of the Committee, a step 
forward had been taken though it 
was only a first step to be followed 
by many others before a final solu- 
tion. 

It was in the same spirit that the 
General Assembly recommended last 
December that, despite the lack of 
unanimity among its permanent 
members, the Security Council 
should continue its study through 
the Commission and in accordance 
with the Commission’s plan of work. 
The Assembly also approved a plan, 
initiated in the Commission by 
France, for a census of armed forces 
and armaments. (See vol. VII no. 3 
and vol. VII no. 12.) 

The next item, Point 3 of the 
Commission’s program, which the 
Working Committee took up on 
May 18 in accordance with the direc- 
tives of the Commission read: 

“Consideration of practical and 
effective safeguards by means of an 
international system of control 
operating through special organs 
(and by other means) to protect 
complying states against the hazards 
of violations and evasions.” 


Key ‘Feature 


On this key feature of any sys- 
tem of international control, the 
Working Committee had statements 
by Commission members in 1947. It 
also had proposals submitted by the 
French delegation in 1948. At its 
first meeting on May 18, the United 
States submitted a written statement 
of its general views on safeguards. 
This document dealt seriatim with 
the proposed control body, the Con- 
ventional Armaments Administration 
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(CAA), with its establishment, mem- 
bership, functions, the procedure it 
would follow and the inspections it 
would carry out. It then described 
suggested relationship of the Ad- 
ministration to the United Nations 
organs and the various states. 

Later, the United States submitted 
three detailed papers on aspects of 
the problem: the nature and rela- 
tionships of the supervising interna- 
tional agency; military safeguards; 
and industrial safeguards. 

In presenting the first of these 
statements, Frank Nash of the 
United States made two basic points 
at the meeting on July 8. First the 
work now being undertaken was of 
a preparatory character and, there- 
fore, could be begun despite the 
regrettable absence of the U.S.S.R. 
But it should in no circumstances be 
regarded as a departure from the 
stand taken by the United States in 
1947, namely that any effective sys- 
tem of regulation and reduction 
“must comprise at least all the 
states possessing considerable mili- 
tary resources.” Secondly, the prep- 
aratory work was far from useless 
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BREDO STABELL, of Norway, Chairman of the Working Committee of the Commission on 
Conventional Armaments, with Dr. Dragoslav Protitch (left), Principal Director of the Department 
of Security Council Affairs. 


since a system of safeguards is es- 
sential to any effective plan of dis- 
armament. Mr. Nash also em- 
phasized that the proposals were very 
general in character, and were sub- 
mitted only as a basis for discussion. 

In the discussion at subsequent 
meetings D. S. Laskey of the United 
Kingdom said that the international 
control organ should be established 
within the framework of the Security 
Council. Further, adherence of states 
possessing major military resources 
should be secured before the conven- 
tion is put into force. 


Effective Controls 


Francis Lacoste, of France, made 
the point that, in order to be effec- 
tive, industrial controls should not 
be of too general a nature. They 
should be applied judiciously to 
strategic points—certain types of 
steel, for example, and some types 
of transport facilities. He also felt 
that any effective system must in- 
clude all the measures listed in Sec- 
tion III of the French working paper. 

The Egyptian representative, Colo- 
nel Abdel Hamid. Ghaleb, thought 
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that an atmosphere of international 
confidence must first be established. 
He stressed that scientific develop- 
ments had reduced the importance 
of conventional armaments. Any 
fruitful discussion of safeguards 
must take into consideration the fact 
that military agreements called for 
by Article 43 had not been negotiated 
and that control of atomic energy 
had not yet been established. 

Mr. Stabell, of Norway, wondered 
whether, in the absence of the U.S. 
S.R., the discussion of safeguards 
should not be confined to the purely 
technical aspects. 

In answering some of these points 
Mr. Nash agreed with the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom 
and China that any plan must be 
accepted by at least all the nations 
possessing substantial military re- 
sources. 

Mr. Nash agreed that the relation- 
ship of the Control Agency to the 
Security Council was most important 
but that it should not preclude main- 
taining relations with other organs. 
Hence the suggestion of an agency 
within the framework of the United 
Nations. Establishment within the 
framework of the Security Council 
could also be worked out. He also 
attached importance to the sugges- 
tion that in some cases the control 
agency should have power to 
negotiate direct with states without 
reference to the Security Council. 
However, it was important that the 
Council be immediately informed of 
all violations. 

During further discussion, Sir Ter- 
ence Shone raised a number of ques- 
tions on the character of the pro- 
posed organization: whether it was 
to be an organ of the United Nations 
Or not; whether it would be sub- 
sidiary to the Security Council or 
the Assembly or both and to what 
body it would turn for political 
guidance. Proceeding, Sir Terence 
emphasized that public opinion 
should not be mislead into thinking 
that there had been any improve- 
ment in the international atmosphere. 
The Korean aggression had made 
the Commission’s discussions more 
academic than ever and he won- 
dered whether the minimum basis 
for effective planning really existed 
today. 

Replying, Mr. Nash said that he 
thought the relationship between the 
proposed agency and other organs 
could be worked out satisfactorily 
if the agency was established as a 
subsidiary of the Security Council. 
He agreed with Mr. Lacoste that a 
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Netherlands Armed Forces 
In Indonesia Dissolved 


HE Commander-in-Chief of the 

Netherlands Forces in Indonesia, 
in ceremonies at Djakarta on July 
25, transferred the headquarters of 
his general staff to the Indonesian 
Army. At the same time, the Nether- 
lands High Commissioner in In- 
donesia announced the dissolution 
of the Royal Netherlands Indonesian 


great deal of technical examination 
would be necessary before military 
and industrial safeguards were ex- 
amined as concrete proposals related 
to an actual plan of disarmament. 

Summing up the discussions, Mr. 
Stabell said that work of this ex- 
ploratory would be nuaffected by the 
which would be unaffected by the 
fact that it was done without the 
participation of the U.S.S.R. delega- 
tion. This first study of safeguards 
was only the first of many steps. 
The next stage would be for govern- 
ments to examine the views and 
ideas. Later, the discussions in the 
Working Committee would be re- 
sumed. The Committee, he pointed 
out, had adopted the procedure of 
setting forth the views and opinions 
expressed, and had not attempted 
to reach conclusions. Accordingly 
no votes had been taken and the re- 
port attached as annexes the sum- 
mary records and the text of docu- 
ments as submitted. 

“We all realize that an atmosphere 
of international security and good 
will is a condition precedent to the 
achievement of a general treaty of 
regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments. And the absence of this es- 
sential prerequisite is still more mani- 
fest today than when we started our 
work some three months ago. But 
we should fail in our duty if for this 
reason we should cease our studies 
and explorations and merely wait for 
the arrival of a more propitious 
time. The time might come and be 
gone again before the work could 
get setarted. 

“No good farmer,” Mr. Stabell 
concluded, “fails to prepare for the 
summer’s sowing and harvest during 
the dark and cold days of fall and 
winter. In my country, lying astride 
the Arctic Circle, a farmer would 
never reap any harvest at all if he 
were to postpone his labors until 
the growing season is upon him.” 


Army. A few hours later, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief departed for Hol- 
land. 

Implementation of this important 
provision of the Hague Agreements 
of last November was reported by 
the United Nations Commission on 
Indonesia in a message to the Se- 
curity Council dated July 28. 

At the time of the transfer of 
sovereignty—December 27, 1949— 
Dutch troops in Indonesia numbered 
about 145,000, of whom 80,000 
were Royal Netherlands Army (KL) 
and 65,000 members of the 
Royal Netherlands Indonesian Army 
(KNIL). The former were to be 
withdrawn and the latter either ab- 
sorbed into the Dutch or Indonesian 
forces or demobilized and_ re- 
patriated. 

Early this year, the two Govern- 
ments agreed on assembly areas for 
Dutch troops and the conditions 
under which the troops would give 
military and technical assistance to 
the new Republic. In addition, they 
agreed on the reorganization of the 
KNIL and other Netherlands land 
forces in Indonesia, and for trans- 
ferring installations, materials, and 
maintenance services. 

The Commission reported that 
some difficulty arose on time limits 
set in the Hague Agreements for the 
reorganization of Netherlands In- 
donesian land forces. The two Gov- 
ernments agreed on dissolution of 
the forces by July 26. Any KNIL 
troops remaining under Netherlands 
command at that date were to be 
given temporary status as Royal 
Netherlands Army personnel and, 
pending demobilization and return 
to their ultimate destination, as- 
sembled in a limited number of 
places. On the same date the Nether- 
lands High Command was to be dis- 
solved and a Liquidation Command 
established under Netherlands mili- 
tary direction and supervision of the 
Netherlands High Commissioner. 
This Command is purely administra- 
tive, not operational. It will furnish 
information on the progress of its 
work to a liaison group of the De- 
fence Ministry of the Republic of 
the United States of Indonesia and 
to the military observers of the 
United Nations Commmission. 

Since the transfer of sovereignty, 
about 67,000 KL troops have been 
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resettled or repatriated. About 26,- 
000 KNIL troops have been incor- 
porated with the Indonesian armed 
forces, 18,750 have been demobil- 
ized, and 3,250 have departed for 
the Netherlands. 

As of July 26, the forces under 
the Liquidation Command com- 
prised 13,000 former KL troops, due 
for repatriation, and 17,000 former 
KNIL troops, of whom 5,000 are to 
be evacuated to the Netherlands and 
12,000 demobilized in Indonesia. 

Referring to Netherlands Indone- 
sian Army personnel in the South 
Moluccas, who had refused to obey 
the orders of the Commander of the 
Netherlands Army Forces, the agree- 
ment between the Indonesian Prime 
Minister and the Netherlands High 
Commissioner said that they had 
been “removed from the Royal 
Netherlands Indonesian Army, the 
Netherlands Government having 
without avail exhausted all means 
at its disposal to make the military 
personnel in question submit again 
to military discipline.” 


Indonesia Becomes 
A Unitary State 


In a further development, the Re- 
public announced on August 17 that 
its constituent states had formed 
themselves into a unitary state, to be 
henceforth known officially as Re- 
publik Indonesia (the Republic of 
Indonesia). Lambertus N.  Palar, 
Permanent Observer to the United 
Nations, said in an official statement: 


“Within a period of little more 
than six months, several of the com- 
ponent states, out of their own free 
will, have merged in the largest com- 
ponent state so that the number of 
states constituting the federation was 
reduced to three. Subsequently, with 
the fullest co-operation and sanction 
of the Government of the Republic 
of the United States of Indonesia, it 
was resolved to merge the three re- 
maining states into a unitary state. 
This resuit was achieved through 
legal democratic procedure. The co- 
operation and sanction extended by 
the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia were decided upon through 
normal parliamentary procedure as 
provided for in the provisional con- 
stitution of the sovereign state of the 
Republic of the United States of In- 
donesia.” 
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1951 Budget Estimates 
Total $45,450,800 


HE Secretary-General’s estimates 

for the United Nations budget 
for the financial year 1951, issued 
on August 18, set the total expendi- 
ture for the organization’s sixth year 
of operations at $45,450,800. 

With an estimated income of 
$6,007,500, net expenditure for the 
year would be $39,443,300. 

Comparing the total 1951 esti- 
mate with the approved budget of 
1950 which was $41,641,773 (ex- 
clusive of $8,000,000 for Jeru- 
salem) the Secretary-General points 
out that the increase of $3,809,027 
is mainly accounted for by certain 
inescapable items to which the Gen- 
eral Assembly is already committed. 

Among these items are: 

The first installment of one mil- 
lion dollars on the $65,000,000 loan 
from the United States for the Unit- 
ed Nations Permanent Headquarters; 
remodelling of the library building at 
the Permanent Headquarters—esti- 
mated at half a million dollars; mov- 
ing expenses in transferring the or- 
ganization from its temporary home 
at Lake Success to Manhattan in the 
amount of $537,000; increased main- 
tenance costs in the new and bigger 
headquarters, for which $800,000 
will be needed; and the refugee pro- 
gram approved for 1951 by the last 
Assembly session and estimated to 
cost $300,000. 


Advisory Committee Report 


The Secretary-General’s budget 
estimates are examined in another 
report to the Assembly issued on the 
same day—that of the Assembly’s 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions. The 
Advisory Committee is recommend- 
ing various reductions in the esti- 
mates to bring United Nations ex- 
penditures in 1951 down to $43,827,- 
000—a reduction of $1,623,800. 

Among the cuts it proposes in in- 
dividual departmental estimates are: 

Public information, a reduction of 
$78,000; Conference and General 
Services, $60,200; Economic Affairs, 
$44,000; Social Affairs, $44,300; Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services, 
$56,100. 

Other recommendations include a 


reduction of $150,600 in the esti- 
mates for the Geneva Office of the 
United Nations. 

The Committee points out that 
when the budgets of the seven spe- 
cialized agencies which have so far 
been submitted to the Committee 
are added to the budget of the Unit- 
ted Nations, the total assessments re- 
quired from the Member nations 
amounts to $78,348,668. 

The calls made upon Member na- 
tions are also stressed by the Secre- 
tary-General, who, in the foreword 
to his budget estimates, states that 
he has kept constantly in mind the 
practical problems of financing the 
1951 budget and that he realizes that 
the United Nations expenses are only 
a small proportion of the total inter- 
national financial commitments of 
the Member states. 

The United Nations itself, he re- 
calls, has during 1950 asked for spe- 
cial voluntary contributions to the 
program for Palestine refugees, for 
the Children’s Fund, and the ex- 
panded technical assistance program. 
More recently there has been the call 
for voluntary contributions for mil- 
itary aid for the Republic of Korea 
and for the relief of the Korean 
civilian population. The Secretary- 
General adds that he will continue to 
search for ways to alleviate the prob- 
lem of the serious difficulties that 
some countries still face in meeting 
their international obligations in 
hard currencies. 

Meantime, he expresses the as- 
surance that Member states will 
recognize “that full and prompt 
payment of obligations to the budget 
of the United Nations is an absolute 
necessity for carrying on the work 
of the organization which embodies 
the hopes of so many millions for a 
world free of war.” 

An important new feature in the 
1951 personnel estimates is their 
presentation on the basis of the 
salary and allowance system rec- 
ommended by a Committee of 
Experts appointed by the Secre- 
tary-General in 1948 and whose 
main recommendations have been 
accepted by him. A total of 3,701 
Secretariat posts is visualized for 
1951, compared with 3,801 for 1950. 
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The Advisory Committee is submitt- 
ing a separate report on the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of 
Experts 


Major Budget Items 


Major items in the 1951 budget 
estimates are as follows: 
For Headquarters staff..$29,056,300 
For missions in the field 
(as in the Balkans, 
Kashmir, Palestine, 
Korea, former Italian 
colonies, and Indone- 
OND oe et cas nie 
United Nations Field 
PMRISO SoA oe<t ss seckee sons 
For sessions of the 
General Assembly, 
the Councils, Commis- 
sions, and Committee.. 
For technical assistance 
programs _ including 
advisory social welfare 
functions, technical 
assistance for eco- 
nomic development, 
and an_ international 
centre for training in 
public administration 
For regional economic 


2,500,000 
300,000 


1,142,400 


1,234,900 


Reading List 


commissions (exclud- 
ing the ECE which is 
included in the Gen- 


eva Office estimates.. 1,308,800 
For the United Nations 

offices at Geneva... 4,676,600 
For information centres 

other than Geneva.. 871,600 
For the International 

Court of Justice.......... 624,800 

The Secretary-General is again 


recommending—and the Advisory 
Committee supports the proposal— 
that the Working Capital Fund be 
maintained at $20,000,000. 

In a foreword to the Advisory 
Committee’s report, the Chairman, 
Thanassis Aghnides, of Greece, 
writes: 

“It appears to the Committee, 
from its review of the work of the 
organization during the past twelve 
months, that marked improvements 
have been effected in various fields 
within the Secretariat.” Referring to 
what he terms “the close of a forma- 
tive period” in the organization, the 
Chairman says that the Committee 
is confident that new conditions in 
which to work and the expectation 
of a greater stability will make of 
the Secretariat “an organ worthy in 





every way of the high cause to which 
it is dedicated.” 


Need for Program Reviews 


In the body of its report, the Ad- 
visory Committee comments that the 
proposed 1951 work programs sug- 
gest “that too much is being at- 
tempted too quickly.” It urges the 
necessity of continuous review of 
current programs on the basis of 
established priorities. 

In the economic and social fields, 
says the Advisory Committee’s re- 
port, despite extensive growth in the 
activities of the specialized agencies 
and the regional organizations, no 
corresponding lessening of the Head- 
quarters’ functions and _responsi- 
bilities is observed. On the contrary, 
the Committee notes “a process of 
devolution of responsibilities unac- 
companied by a reduction in Head- 
quarters staff.” In the opinion of the 
Committee, the problem is urgent 
and important, and its solution “de- 
pends in large measure On the ex- 
tent to which Member states them- 
selves are able to pursue consistent 
and co-ordinated policies in the vari- 
ous governing bodies and councils 
of the organizations concerned.” 


Selected list of new acquisitions re- 
ceived by the United Nations Library 





United Nations 


Anderson, Dewey and Raushenbush. A policy 
and program for success [for underdeveloped 
areas]. Washington, Public Affairs Institute, 
1950. 76 p. (Bold new program series no. 1.) 
Beelenkamp, C. J. B. La coopération entre I'Or- 
anisation des Nations Unies et I'Union Postale 
niverselle; le moyen efficace de réaliser des 
progres dans le service postal international. 
Overseen, Hollande, 1949. 46 p. 

Bentwich, Norman and Martin, Andrew. A 
commentary on the Charter of the United Na- 
Sone. London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1950. 

Pp. 

Bibié, Maxence. La communauté internationale 
et ses institutions; les juridictions internation- 
ales, |’Organisation internationale du travail, 
Vorganisation des Nations Unies, les ententes 
régionales (avec les textes essentiels). Paris, 
Recueil Sirey, 1949. 248 p. 

Boyd, Andrew and Greacen, Robert. World 
front 1950. A survey of the United Nations at 
work. London, United Nations Assoc., 1950. 


64 p. 

Harrington, Charles Wilmott, jr. The problem of 
disarmament in the United Nations. Geneva, 
1950. Université de Geneve, Institut Univer- 
sitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales. 179 p. 
(Thesis no. 71.) 

League of Women Voters. Moves fo strengthen 
the U.N. Washington, The League, 1950. 8 p. 
(Brief for action.) 

Preux, Jean de. Le droit de veto dans la Charte 
des Nations Unies. Paris, Société d’Exploitation 
de I‘imprimerie. Bellenand, 1949. 238 p. 
Ruyssen, Théodore. La société internationale. 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 


240 p. 
Sohn, L. B. Cases and ofher materials of world 


law; the interpretation and application of the 
Charter of the United Nations and of the con- 
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stitutions of other agencies of the world com- 
munity. Brooklyn, 1950. 1363 p. 
U. S. Department of State. Greek question in 
the fourth General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions by Harry N. Howard. Washington, Govt. 
Pr. Off., 1950. 37 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 
3785, International organization and conference 
series Ill, 47.) 
———. United States participation in the United 
Nations. Report by the President to the Con- 
gress for 1949, on the activities of the United 
Nations. . . . Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1950. 
242 p. (Dept. of State pubn. 3765, Interna- 
tional organization and conference series III, 
-) 
———. Universal, regional and bilateral pat- 
terns of international organization x Dean 
Rusk. Washington, Govt. Pr. Off., 1950. 7 p 
(Dept. of State pubn. 3828, International or- 
ganization and conference series |, 11.) 
Wilgress, E. D. A new attempt at international- 
ism: the international trade conferences and the 
Charter; a study of ends and means. Paris, 
1949. 169 p. 


Asia 

Lasker, Bruno. Human bondage in Southeast 
Asia. Chapel Hill, N. C., Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1950. 406 p. 

Lindsay, Michael. Notes on educational prob- 
lems in communist China, 1941-47. With sup- 
plements on developments in 1948 and 1949 by 
Marion Menzies and others. New York, Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, 1950. 194 p. 
MacNair, Harley F. and Lach, D. F. Modern Far 
Eastern international relations. New York, Van 
Nostrand, 1950. 681 p. 

McCune, George M. Korea today. Cambridge, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1950. 372 (Issued un- 
der auspices of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions.) 

Riéncourt, Amaury de. Roof of the world. Tibet, 


key to Asia. New York, Rinehart, 1950. 322 p. 
Sansom, G. B. The western world and Japan; 
a study in the interaction of European and 
Asiatic cultures. New York, Knopf, 1950. 504 p. 
Thompson, Virginia and Adloff, R. The Left 
Wing in Southeast Asia. New York, Sloane As- 
sociates, 1950. p. 
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NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Special Committee Begins 
Review of Information 


HE General Assembly’s Special 

Committee on information from 
non-self-governing territories began a 
three-week session at Lake Success 
on August 18. It speedily elected its 
officers: B. Shiva Rao of India, as 
Chairman, Cesar Gonzales of Vene- 
zuela as Vice-Chairman and A. I. 
Spits of Netherlands as Rapporteur. 
With the addition of a sub-item sug- 
gested by India, on training educa- 
tional personnel, it adopted its 
agenda. Immediately these prelimi- 
naries were completed, the repre- 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, 
Belgium and France made important 
statements of policy on the attitudes 
of their countries to the powers and 
functions of the Committee. 


The meeting opened with a wel- 
come by Dr. Victor Hoo, Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of the 
Department of Trusteeship and In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. : 


Since one of the items of business 
before the Committee was the revi- 
sion of the Standard Form which 
serves as a guide to governments in 
submitting information, Dr. Hoo 
considered it appropriate to point out 
that the information obtained on the 
basis of the Standard Form, if al- 
ways capable of improvement, nev- 
ertheless in general was becoming 
more detailed and more comprehen- 
sive year by year. 

Dr. Hoo then reminded the Com- 
mittee of the terms of reference laid 
down for it by the General Assem- 
bly when it had constituted the Com- 
mittee for a three year term last De- 
cember. He called attention to the 
Assembly’s resolution inviting the 
Committee to give special attention 
this year to problems in the field of 
education. 

In this connection the Assistant 
Secretary-General observed that the 
Committee’s work at this session 
would be necessarily heavy because, 
while the Assembly had suggested 
special attention to the problems of 
education in the non-self-governing 
territories, it had at the same time 
directed that this special attention 
should not detract from the Commit- 
tee’s consideration of information in 
the economic and social fields. 
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Dr. Hoo then welcomed the rep- 
resentatives of the specialized agen- 
cies attending the meeting, noting 
the increasingly useful collaboration 
of these agencies and the importance 
of their co-operation to the work of 
the Committee. 

The importance of liaison with the 
Economic and Social Council was 
also cited by Dr. Hoo, who drew 
particular attention to the value of 
strengthening this liaison in matters 
concerning United Nations technical 
assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. In this connection, he quoted 
a passage from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Annual Report calling atten- 
tion to the pressing social and eco- 
nomic needs of the peoples of Asia 
and Africa as well as of other under- 
developed areas of the world. These 
regions, he said, included the non- 
self-governing territories. 

“It may be that in the field of 
technical assistance, the closest and 
most worthwhile collaboration be- 
tween the members responsible for 
the administration of non-self-gov- 
erning territories and the United Na- 
tions as a whole may most success- 
fully be achieved,” he observed. 


United Kingdom Position 


John Fletcher-Cooke of the 
United Kingdom then stated that 
while his government was ready to 
participate in the work of the Spe- 
cial Committee, it should be clearly 
understood that it was in no way as- 
sociating itself with the views ex- 
pressed by certain members of the 
Committee who would have had the 
Charter confer on the United Na- 
tions the right to oversee the admin- 
istration of non-self-governing terri- 
tories or make the metropolitan pow- 
ers responsible before the United Na- 
tions for the manner in which they 
administered them. Under these 
conditions, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke de- 
clared, all statements made in the 
Committee by the representative of 
the United Kingdom and all the 
votes which he might cast were sub- 
ject to a general reservation, the ex- 
pression of a principle to which the 
United Kingdom Government at- 
tached the greatest importance, 
namely that nothing in Chapter XI 


of the Charter justified the thesis of 
those who held that the administer- 
ing powers were internationally re- 
sponsible for the manner in which 
they administered those non-self-gov- 
erning territories which are not un- 
der trusteeship. 


With this reservation made, Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke concluded, the dele- 
gation of the United Kingdom 
hoped that the Special Committee 
could avoid the sterile discussions 
which had taken place in the past 
and could conduct its debates in a 
spirit of cooperation “with a view to 
facilitating the constructive inter- 
change of ideas and experience,” in 
the language of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution. 


Andre Wendelen (Belgium) then 
read a letter to the Chairman of the 
Committee from Fernand van Lan- 
genhove, Permanent Representative 
of Belgium to the United Nations. 
Mr. van Langenhove stated that the 
Government of Belgium had never 
concealed its conviction that, be- 
cause of the powers that had been 
conferred upon it, as well as for the 
way in which it was carrying out its 
activities, the Special Committee was 
an institution incompatible with the 
limitations assigned by the Charter 
to the powers of United Nations or- 
gans. The Belgian Government, in 
this regard, had clearly stated its po- 
sition on the legal aspect of the ques- 
tion and its reservations, the letter 
continued, and it was doing so once 
more. 


Belgium was continuing to par- 
ticipate in the work of the Commit- 
tee only through “a spirit of concili- 
ation and for the sake of good un- 
derstanding.” This participation, 
van Langenhove wrote, should in no 
way be interpreted as implying, on 
the part of Belgium, any kind of 
renunciation of the legal position 
which it was basing on the United 
Nations Charter as drawn up in San 
Francisco. He added that this reser- 
vation was of a general character 
and would apply in all eventualities, 
including the possibility of having 
the question referred to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 


Roger Garreau of France fol- 
lowed with a reminder of the reser- 
vations of a constitutional nature 
which the Government of France 
had already formulated at the fourth 
session of the General Assembly. 
While maintaining these reservations, 
he said, the Government of France 
had consented to take part in the 
work of the Committee in a spirit of 
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conciliation, believing that the Com- 
mittee could accomplish very useful 
work and proceed to a constructive 
exchange of views on the basis of 
information transmitted by govern- 
ments under Paragraph e of Article 
73 of the Charter. 

Benjamin Gerig (United States) 
said he had listened with interest to 
the statements of the preceding 
speakers. Nevertheless, he thought 
that Paragraph 2 of General Assem- 
bly Resolution clearly indicated the 
direction which the Special Commit- 
tee’s work should take. 

While not denying the consider- 
able losses of time and effort which 
had marked the debates of the Com- 
mittee in the two past years, Mr. 
Gerig said he thought, nevertheless, 
that these discussions and the opin- 
ions expressed by the various mem- 
bers of the Committee had proved to 
be extremely useful. It was undeni- 
able that his delegation had learned 
much from the deliberations of the 


Committee, whose work, he was 
sure, would continue to improve eco- 
nomic, social and educational condi- 
tions, not only in the non-self-gov- 
erning territories, but also in inde- 
pendent countries. Mr. Gerig added 
that his delegation considered that 
participation in the work of the Com- 
mittee in no way prejudiced the 
juridical position of Belgium. 

The Chairman, speaking as repre- 
sentative of India, observed that 
after hearing the statements of the 
representatives of the United King- 
dom, Belgium, France and_ the 
United States, he was certain that 
the Committee would make distinct 
progress in the course of its present 
session. 

As for the statement by the repre- 
sentative of Belgium, Mr. Rao said 
he thought that the interests of the 
administering powers were fully pro- 
tected by the Charter. 


The representative of India then 
suggested the insertion of a new sub- 
topic under Item 6 of the provisional 
agenda, entitled: “Training of edu- 
cational personnel.” 

It was hardly encouraging to hear 
reservations of the nature which had 
been expressed by the representatives 
of certain states, said Salvador P. 
Lopez, of the Philippines. For its 
part, he said, the delegation of the 
Philippines would undertake its task 
with humility. 

Mr. Lopez said his delegation was 
of the opinion that there was no 
question of going beyond the provi- 
sions of the Charter. However, 
Chapter XI of the Charter could 
have, for the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, a greater meaning than one 
might suppose. Mr. Lopez expressed 
the hope that the Committee would 
take into account in the course of 
its work the lessons of modern his- 
tory. 
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AUGUST 7-22 


General Assembly 


Special Committee on Information trans- 
mitted under Article 73e of the Charter 


1ST MEETING—AUGUST 18 


Officers elected: B. Shiva Rao (India), Chair.; 
Cesar Gonzales (Venezuela), V.-Chair.; A. |. 
Spits (Netherlands), Rapport. 


Agenda: Prov. agenda (A/AC.35/1) adopted 
with addition of sub-item on training educa- 
tional personnel. 

2ND MEETING—AUGUST 21 

Summaries of inform.: Secty-Gen.’s summaries 
and statist. inform. transmitted during 1950 
(A/1268 to A/1275, A/AC. 35/L.14, Part II) 
discussed briefly. 

3RD MEETING—AUGUST 21 


Education: discussion on education in non-self- 
gov. terrs. begun. 


Security Council 


484TH MEETING—AUGUST 8 

Korean question: Soviet draft resol. (S/1679), 
concerning bombing in Korea, introduced; pro- 
cedural point on invitation to rep. of Republic 
of Korea raised by T. F. Tsiang (China). 
485TH MEETING—AUGUST 10 


Korean question: procedural debate on invita- 
tion to Korean rep. continued. 


486TH MEETING—AUGUST 11 
Korean question: procedural debate continued. 


487TH MEETING—AUGUST 14 
Korean question: procedural debate continued; 
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suggestion that Council appoint Cttee. of non- 
perm. members to study proposals on settle- 
ment in Korea made by Sir B. N. Rau (India). 


488TH MEETING—AUGUST 17 

Korean question: second report of United Na- 
tions Command in Korea (S/1694) read; pro- 
cedural debate continued. 


Economic and Social Council 


Eleventh session (in Geneva) 


26TH DAY—AUGUST 7 
ECLA report: report noted; joint Brazil-Chile- 


Mexico-Peru draft resol. adopted by vote of 
13-0, with 2 absts. (U.S., Denmark). 


27TH DAY— AUGUST 8 


ECAFE report: draft resol. taking note of re- 
port, in particular of work program, adopted 
unanim. 

Insecticides: draft resol. on availability of in- 
secticides for malaria control adopted. 

ITU report: draft resol. noting report and re- 
questing ITU to include general review of 
year’s work in next report adopted unanim. 


28TH DAY—AUGUST 9 


Human rights: 9 draft resols. recommended by 
Social Cttee. adopted. 


Freedom of inform.: five draft resols. and rec- 
ommends. in report of Social Cttee. adopted, 
with minor amends. 

UNESCO: two draft resols. proposed by Soc. 
Cttee., relating to UNESCO report, adopted; 
joint Chile-lran-Mexico-Peru prop., concerning 
importance of UNESCO agreement on importa- 
tion of educ., sci., and cult. materials adopted. 
Spec. agencies: five draft resols. in report of 
Co-ord. Cttee. concerning relations with spec. 
agencies adopted. 


30TH DAY—AUGUST 11 
Long-range activities for children: draft resol. 


proposed by Social Cttee., with Indian amend., 
changing UNICEF from an “emergency” to an 
“endowment’ fund, adopted by vote of 9-0, 
with 5 absts. 


Refugees: draft resol. taking note of report of 
ad hoc Cttee. on Statelessness adopted by vote 
of 9-0, with 6 absts.; preamble to proposed 
draft Convention on Status of Refugees adopted 
by vote of 12-0, with 3 absts.; definition of 
refugee to be used in draft Convention adopted 
by vote of 10-2, with 3 absts.; draft resol. that 
preamble and definition be included in revised 
draft instruments by vote of 9-0, with 6 absts.; 
draft resol. relating to elimination of stateless- 
ness adopted by vote of 8-1, with 6 absts. 


Slavery: report of ad hoc Cttee. on Slavery 
(E/1660 and Add. 1) discussed; prop. to hold 
next Cttee. meeting during first six months of 
1951 adopted by vote of 8-7; prop. taking note 
of report and requesting final report to thir- 
teenth session adopted by vote of 12-0, with 3 
absts. 


31ST DAY—AUGUST 12 


Commissions: name of Econ. and Employment 
Comm. changed to Econ., Employ., and Devol- 
op. Comm., membership increased to 18, and 
its sub-comms. abolished; ad hoc cttee. to in- 
vestigate org. and functioning of Council estab- 
lished; members of eight comms. elected. 


Econ. development: report of Econ. Cttee. on 
methods of financing econ. development of un- 
der-developed countries adopted unanim. 


32ND DAY—AUGUST 14 
Korean relief: draft resol. concerning aid to 
civil pop. adopted unanim. 


Research labs.: draft resol. inter alia inviting 
UNESCO to set up intl. computation centre, 
adopted by vote of 13-2. 


33RD DAY—AUGUST 15 


Full employment: draft resol. on full employ- 
ment submitted by Econ. Cttee. adopted unan- 
im. with minor amends. 

Tech. assistance: draft resol. noting with satis- 
faction Secty-Gen.’s report (E/1700) adopted 
unanim.; draft resol. noting first report of Tech. 
Assist. Cttee. and transmitting records of dis- 
cussion in Council and Cttee. to TAB adopted 
unanim. 

Non-self-gov. terrs.: resol. on int. collaboration 
on econ., soc., and educ. conditions adopted by 
vote of 13-0 with 2 absts. (Belgium, France). 
Trust Terrs.: draft resol. on higher educ. in 
African Trust Terrs. adopted unanim. 


Former Italian cols.: joint Chile-U.S. draft resol. 
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on econ. development and soc. progress adopt- 
ed by vote of 14-0, with 1 abst. (Pakistan). 


34TH DAY—AUGUST 16 

Refugees: draft resol., to be transmitted to 
Assembly, and approving Statute for High 
Commrs. Office for Refugees, adopted by vote 
of 9-0, with 6 absts. 

Special session: to be held at Headquarters at 
beginning of fifth Assembly session. 


Twelfth session: decision on site left to special 
session. 

Thirteenth session: site decided as Geneva. 
Session temporarily adjourned. 


WHO 


AUGUST 6-12 
Expert Group Meeting on School Health (in 
Geneva) 


UNESCO 


AUGUST 7 

Committee of Experts on German Questions (in 
Paris) 

AUGUST 10 


Executive Board-External Relations Cttee. (in 
Paris) 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


the High Commissioner for refugees. 

There was disagreement on certain 
issues raised by the Draft Covenant 
on Human Rights. The Council 
therefore referred the draft to the 
Assembly and asked the Human 
Rights Commission to re-examine the 
draft in the light of the Assembly’s 
views. 

The eleventh session was ad- 
journed, instead of being closed, so 
that the Council could meet again, 
if necessary, to act on aid to Korea’s 
civilian populations, to whom the 
Council promised help. 


Committee on the Balkans 


The United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans, in a unani- 
mous report to the General Assem- 
bly, stated that the vigilance of the 
United Nations with regard to the 
political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece had been and re- 
mained a significant factor in main- 
taining peace in that region. Bulgaria 
was now the chief potential threat to 
Greece, for the situation had altered 
since 1949 with the elimination of 
large-scale guerrilla activity along its 
northern frontiers. As prerequisites 
for the restoration of normal rela- 
tions between Greece and her north- 
ern neighbors, the Commission listed 
the conclusion of conventions for the 
regulation and control of the north- 
ern frontiers, international verifica- 
tion of the disarming and disposition 
of Greek guerrillas outside the coun- 
try and the repatriation of Greek 
soldiers and civilians, including some 
30,000 children taken from their 
homes. 


Non-Self-Governing Territories 


The “73e Committee”—or to give 
it its full official title, the General 
Assembly’s Special Committee on In- 
formation Transmitted under Article 
73(e) of the Charter—convened at 
Lake Success on August 18. The 
sixteen member body reviews the in- 
formation submitted by Member 
States on non-self-governing territor- 
ies under their administration. The 
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present session is the first since the 
Committee was re-established by the 
Assembly last year for a three-year 
term. B. Shiva Rao of India was 
elected Chairman, Cesar Gonzales of 
Venezuela, Vice-Chairman, and A. I. 
Spits of the Netherlands, Rapporteur. 
The opening meeting was marked by 
statements by the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and France re-stating their 
reservations on the Committee’s pow- 
ers and functions. Essentially, their 
position was that the Charter does 
not confer on the United Nations any 
rights of supervision over non-self- 
governing territories. 


Kashmir Deadlock 


There is no immediate prospect of 
India and Pakistan composing any of 
their differences over the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, Sir Owen 
Dixon announced with regret as he 
left the sub-continent on August 22. 
Outlining his three-month efforts, Sir 
Owen said that he first tried to get 
the parties to agree on measures 
preparatory to an over-all plebiscite. 
When this failed, he suggested other 
possible solutions. One of these was 
pursued. It proposed that areas 
where the desires of the inhabitants 
were known should be partitioned be- 
tween Indian and Pakistan with due 
regard to geographic and other con- 
siderations. The plebiscite would be 
confined to the areas where the peo- 
ple’s wishes were uncertain. India 
was willing to consider a settlement 
on these lines. But Pakistan stood 
upon the United Nations Commission 
resolution for an over-all plebiscite 
and was unwilling to discuss a limited 
plebiscite, “even if otherwise it might 
have been possible to arrange an out- 
and-out partition without any pleb- 
iscite.” It was clear, however, that 
both parties would insist on having 
the valley of Kashmir. 

Sir Owen therefore offered to pre- 
pare a plan representing a solution 
which in his judgment should be 
adopted but which the parties could 
modify by agreement. But here with 
reference to one matter, Sir Owen’s 
view differed so much from India’s 


that he decided to drop the proposal. 
Neither Government was able to 
make any suggestions, the burden 
of formulating proposals resting 
throughout on Sir Owen. “Notwith- 
standing this,” concluded Sir Owen, 
“I am unwilling to suppose that after 
all the examination which the prob- 
lem has received, the Governments 
will be unable to resolve it by 
negotiation.” 


Conventions Ratified 


The United States delegation on 
August 21 announced the transmittal 
to the Secretary-General of the 
instruments of ratification of four 
conventions drafted under United 
Nations auspices. They are: the 
convention of the Intergovernment- 
al Maritime Consultative Organiza- 
tion; the convention bringing syn- 
thetic drugs within the scope of the 
1931 convention limiting the manu- 
facture and regulating the distribu- 
tion of narcotic drugs; the protocol 
amending international agreements 
for suppression of the white slave 
traffic; and the protocol amending 
the international agreement for the 
suppression of the circulation of ob- 
scene publications. 


Indonesian Developments 


In further implementation of the 
Hague Agreements on Indonesia of 
last year, the Netherlands Com- 
mander-in-Chief departed for Hol- 
land on July 25. On the same day, 
the Royal Netherlands Indonesian 
Army was dissolved. Of the 145,000 
Dutch troops in Indonesia at the 
time sovereignty was transfererd to 
the Indonesian Republic, all but 
about 30,000 have been repatriated, 
resettled, or incorporated into the 
Indonesian armed forces. The re- 
maining troops are to be reoragnized 
under a newly formed Liquidation 
Command. 

On August 17, the federal Repub- 
lic of the United States of Indonesia 
announced that it had reconstructed 
itself as a unitary state, known as the 
Republic of Indonesia. 
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SCHEDULE OF SHORT WAVE BROADCASTS 


Lake Success, N. Y. Effective July 1, 1950 
EDST—Eastern Daylight Saving Time GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 
UN INDIA AND PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Friday) 
8:45- 9:00am 1245-1300 UN Program in Urdu BBC Relay 
9:00- 9:15am 1300-1315 UN Program in Hindu GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kes 


GSG 16.86 m_ 17,790 kes 


(Starting date: July 15) 
EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 


10:25-10:30 am 1425-1430 UN News in Icelandic 
10:32-10:40 am 1432-1440 UN News in Turkish 
10:40-10:50 am 1440-1450 UN News in Serbo-Croat (| CKNC 16.84m_ 17,820 kes 
10:50-10:58 am 1450-1458 UN News in Greek CKCX 19.75m_ 15,190 kes 
11:00-11:27 am 1500-1527 UN News & Program 
in Russian 
MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 

11:15-11:25am 1515-1525 UN News in Amharic 
11:25-11:35 am 1525-1535 UN News in Pushtu hang = fel 8 

:35-11:45am 1535-1545 UN News in Persian WWJ-40 1431 m 20,950 Se 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION 1!—(Monday-Friday) 


1:00- 1:05pm 1700-1705 UN News in Hebrew 

1:05- 1:15pm 1705-1715 UN News in Amharic 
(repeat) 

1:15- 1:25pm 1715-1725 UN English News 

1:25- 1:40pm 1725-1740 English Program* 

1:40- 1:50pm 1740-1750 Correspondent WRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
Dispatches** WABC 19.83m_ 15,130 kes 

2:00- 2:15pm 1800-1815 BBC Dispatches 

2:15- 2:22pm 1815-1822 UN News in Dutch 

2:24- 2:30pm 1824-1830 UN News in French 

2:35- 2:40pm 1835-1840 UN Summary in Arabic 

2:45- 3:00 pm 1845-1900 UN Arabic Program 

*. 


** Mon. & Fri. 
FOR LATIN AMERICA & THE CARIBBEAN—TRANSMISSION !—(Monday-Friday) 


7:00- 7:45pm 2300-2345 UN News and Pro- WGEO 19.57m_ 15,330 kes 
grams in Spanish fess 31.48 m 9,530 kes 

WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 

7:45- 8:00 pm 2345-2400 UN News and Pro- WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
gram in Spanish base 16.83 m 17,830 kes 

WRUL 19.54m_ 15,350 kes 


Sta- Wave- Fre- 
EDST GMT Program tion length quency 
8:00- 8:15pm 2400-0015 UN News in French 
(2400-0006 GMT) WRCA) 19.72m_ 15,210 kes 
UN News in oy WRCA 31.02m_ 9,670 kes 
(0006-0015 GMT) 


8:15- 8:30pm 0015-0030 UN Portuguese roaram | eA Bat = eee Kes 


760 ki 
WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 hes 
LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM—TRANSMISSION Il—(Monday-Friday) 


10:00-11:00 pm 0200-0300 UN News and Pro- ba =e Mn Wee - 
grams in Spanish WLWO 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 
AUSTRALASIAN PROGRAM—(Monday-Friday) 
12:00-12:05 am 0400-0405 UN News in English CHOL 25.60m_ 11,720 kes 
12:05-12:20 am 0405-0420 UN Radio Review CKLX 19.88 m 15,090 kes 
TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) 
KRCA 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
3:15- 3:17am 0715-0717 Program Summary KRCA 31.09 m 9,650 kes 
3:17- 3:23 am 0717-0725 Music 6 eee: 

:25- 3:30am 0725-07 jews in Thai lulu! 16.85 m 17,800 kes 
3:30- 3:35am 0730-0735 2 ed News in Eng- Manila 16.89 m 17,760 kes 
3:35- 3:45am 0735-0745 UN News in Tagalog Relay | 
3:45- 3:50am 0745-0750 UN News in French Manila 19.67m_ 15,250 kes 
3:50- 3:55am 0750-0755 UN News in Indone- (From 0715-0800 GMT) 
3:55. 4:00am 0755.0800 UN'News ie Dutch =" 

:55- 4:00 am : UN News in Dutc Manila 13.91 m 21,570 kes 
4:00- 4:15am 0800-0815 UN News in English 4 . 

4:15- 4:35am 0815-0835 UN Chinese Program — 

4:35- 4:42am 0835-0842 UN News in Urdu Manila 16.87m. 17,780 kes 

4:42- 4:45am 0842-0845 Music and Close = (From 0715-0635 GMT) 
elay 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Direct broadcasts of major United Nations meetings, when in session, with 
running narration in English and French can be heard from 1900-2245 GMT 
(3:00-6:45 P.M. EDST) on the following frequencies: 


WRCA 13:88 m 21,610 kes 
(1900-2130 GMT) 

WRCA 25:48 m_ 11,770 kcs 
(1915-2245 GMT) 

WABC 19:83 m_ 15,130 kes 
(1900-2245 GMT) 
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REGULAR BROADCASTS HEARD IN THE U.S.A. AND CANADA 


“United Nations Today,”” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded voices 
of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the world, is carried 
by some 175 stations in the United States and over the Dominion Network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. The program is carried Mondays through 
Fridays—or Tuesdays through Saturdays. , 

In the New York area, a 5-minute summary of United Nations news is 
broadcast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 p.m. 

“Memo from Lake Success,’ a weekly 15-minute feature program is carried 
over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturday from 6:15- 
6:30 PM, EDST (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EDST on Sundays). 
The overseas version of ““Memo from Lake Success” is carried over the Trans- 
Canada Network (33 stations) on Saturday from 6:45-7:00 PM, EDST; over the 
McQuarrie Network in Australia; and is heard in the Philippines and the Union 
of South Africa. 

“U.N. Story,” a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is based on 
authentic personal histories from United Nations files. These programs concern 
the individual and how his life has been affected by the United Nations. The 
series is carried over 400 stations in the United States. American listeners 
should check their local newspapers for time of these broadcasts. ‘U.N. Story’’ 
is also heard in the Philippines, New Zealand, Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa. 

“U.N. Album,” a weekly 15-minute program of United Nations news, 
views, and interviews, is heard in Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, Trinidad, the Philippines, and many British colonial and Dominion stations. 


NEW DOCUMENTARY SERIES ON AMERICAN NETWORKS 


Two new series of United Nations documentaries are being broadcast over 
two major American networks. They portray the impact of United Nations activi- 
ties on the daily lives of people everywhere. Distinguished stage and cinema 
stars play feature roles in these documentaries, which are prepared by outstand- 
ing international writers and producers. 

One series, entitled ‘‘The Pursuit of Peace,’’ is carried by the Mutual Broad- 
casting System and it includes five monthly hour-long documentaries. They are 
broadcast from 9:00-10:00 PM, EDST on Sundays. The programs already presented 
have included: 

March 26, 1950—'‘Document A/777,” a program on human rights with Charles 
Boyer, Lee J. Cobb, Ronald Colman, Joan Crawford, Maurice Evans, Jose Ferrer, 
Reginald Gardiner, Jean Hersholt, Charles Laughton, Van Heflin, Robert Young, 
and many others. Program written, directed and produced by Norman Corwin. 

April 23, 1950—“Land, Sea, and Air,’ a documentary on international air 
safety produced in Canada by United Nations Radio. Program written by Lister 
Sinclair and produced by Esse Ljungh. 

May 7, 1950—‘’Fear Itself,’ a program on the five years of the “Cold War,” 
—_ by Martin Gable. Program written and produced by the staff of 

adio. 


June 18, 1950—"Year of Decision,’ a progress report on the atom, narrated 
by John Garfield and featuring Albert Einstein, David Lilienthal, Robert Oppen- 
heimer, and others. Compiled and directed by Mavor Moore, and produced by 
Gerald Kean. 

July 16, 1950—’Under One Flag,’ compiled by Leonard Cottrell, Michael 
Hayward and Oscar Rose, and produced by Mavor Moore. 


Another monthly documentary series is carried by the National Broadcasting 
Company on Sunday, 1:00-1:30 p.m., and can be heard in the New York area 
over WNBC on the following Thursday, 11:30-12:00 p.m. EDST. Programs will be 
repeated over WNYC. New York listeners should check their local newspapers 
for time of these broadcasts. Programs already presented have included: 

February 26, 1950—“All Your Strength,” a program on the work of the 
Economic and Social Council, starring Sir Cedric Hardwicke. Program written and 
produced by W. Gibson Parker and Donald Pringle, and directed by Mr. Parker. 

March 19, 1950—“‘Tomorrow for Two,’ a documentary on the International 
Refugee Organization, starring Herbert Marshall. Program written by Allan 
Sloane, directed by Mavor Moore, and produced by Gerald Kean. 

April 9, 1950—“Shooting Gallery,’’ a documentary on narcotics control, nar- 
rated by Gary Cooper. Program written by Jeff Sparks, produced by Gerald Kean. 

May 7, 1950—"‘The Doctor and Magdalena,’ a program on the work of the 
World Health Organization, featuring Gene Lockhart and Marsha Hunt. Program 
written by Howard Rodman, directed by Mavor Moore and produced by Gerald 


Kean. 
July 9, 1950—’Report on Korea,’ compiled by Oscar Rose and produced by 
Gerald Kean. 
The next program to be presented on this series will be: 
ce August 9, 1950—‘‘Report from the S. G.’’ written and produced by Mavor 
core. 


NOTE TO LISTENERS 


The Radio Division welcomes contact with as many listeners as possible 
and will gladly ccknowledge all communications. Letters from all parts 
of the world have already brought valuable information about the reception of 
United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on these broadcasts will 
receive on request a United Nations Radio verification card and a copy of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Correspondence, including requests for copies of all broadcast schedules, 
should be addressed to: 


UNITED NATIONS RADIO 

Lake Success, N.Y., U.S.A. 
or to the Director of the nearest United Nations Information Centre. These 
Centres are located in Buenos Aires, Cairo, Copenhagen, Geneva, London, Mex- 
ico City, Moscow, New Delhi, Poris, Prague, Rio de Janeiro, Shanghai, Sydney, 
Warsaw and Washington. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 
The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
Edmundo Pizarro, Merced 846, Santiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 
Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
49, Apartado 656, Ciudad Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 


Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Nueva de 
Octubre 703, Casilla 10-24, Guayaquil. 


Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed 
may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York, U.S.A. 


Switzerland; or Sales Section, 


Egypt: 
Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
SH. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


Ethiopia: 
Agence Ethiopienne de Publicite, Box 8, 
Addis Ababa. 


Finland: 


Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
nale, Place de la Constitution, Athens. 


Guatemala: 


Goubaud & Cia Ltda., 5a. Sur No. 6 y 
9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
velle.” Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Iceland: 


Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymundsonnar 
Austurstreti 18, Reykjavik. 


India: 


Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi. 


Indonesia: 
Jajason Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Bangahe Piaderow, 731 Shah Avenue, 
Teheran. 


lraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Booksellers and 
Stationers, Baghdad. 


Leo Blumstein, P.O.B. 4154 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri S.A., Via Chiossetto 14, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beirut. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Place Guillaume, 
Luxembourg. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
The Hague. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, G.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. 
Augustgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
Karachi. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Perez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hofbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., at Lausanne, Gen- 
eva, Montreux, Neuchatel, Berne, Basel, 
Vevey; and Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 
17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 333 Charoen Krung 
Road, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacion de Editoriales, 
Prof. Hector D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 
Escritorio Perez Machado Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzec Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Belgrade. 





SECRETARY -GENERAL'S 
REPORT ON THE WORK OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


July 1, 1949—June 30, 1950 


The entire field of United Nations activities 
in the year ending June 30, 1950, is surveyed 
in this fifth annual report of the Secretary- 
General to the General Assembly. This record 
of the work of every organ and subsidiary body 
provides the background for the general de- 
bate at the opening of the next session of the 
Assembly in September 1950. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie, in the intro- 
duction to his report, states: “I believe that the 
United Nations approach to the problem of 
peace is as right and necessary today as it 
was in 1945 . . . Even during the past twelve 
months, when it has been operating under the 
most severe handicaps, the Organization has 
continued to do much good and useful work. 
Its accomplishments, together with the record 
of the accompanying disappointments and the 
temporary failures, are discussed in the chap- 
ters of my report.” 


The report of the Secretary-General is di- 
vided into six main parts: 


I. Political and Security Questions 
Il. Economic and Social Questions 


Il. Questions Concerning Trusteeship 
and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories 


IV. Legal Questions 


V. Development of Public Under- 
standing 


VI. Organization, Administration and 
Finance. 


The report is obtainable as Supplement No. 1 
to the Official Records of the General 
Assembly: Fifth Session. 


143 pp., $1.50 11/- stg. 6.00 Swiss francs 
v 


Available in English, French, and Spanish 
editions from all United Nations Sales 
Agents. Russian and Chinese 
editions in preparation. 








